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YOUTH AND THE CRISIS IN AMERICAN LIFE,’ 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


[| APPRECIATE the privilege of meeting 
personally this pioneer organization of stu- 
dent leaders. It is from such groups as 
‘his that we shall reeruit the civie and in- 
tellectual leadership of to-morrow which 
must guide this country in its continued 
srowth. I have profound respect for the 
student mind, for the mind of youth un- 
spoiled by the thousand and one illusions 
and disillusionments that too often aceumu- 
late with the years. One of the most in- 
spiring faets of American history is the 
youthfulness of the men who founded this 
nation. Alexander Hamilton at 23 was 
writing documents on our federal financial 
policy which would do eredit to the great 
scholars of all time. He put his mind to 
the task of dealing with intercolonial finan- 
cial problems, just as the young people of 
our day must tackle the task of interna- 
tional financial The human 
mind matures much earlier than is gener- 
ally supposed and the development which 
takes place later is the accumulation of ex- 
perience rather than an increase in sheer 


problems. 


brain excellence. 


annual convention 


1 Address before the ninth 
of the National Student Federation of America, 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 1933. 


COLLEGE JOURNALISM 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


EDITOR, JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








In speaking of youth and the crisis in 
American life, I have in mind the facts of 
the present situation as the raw materials 
with which college journalism should be 
constantly dealing. The major problem of 
college journalism is not the organization 
of staff or the technology of printing, 
finance or circulation. It is the content, 
the ideas and the spirit which are to parade 
through the pages of the college periodical 
and to leave their impress upon the habit 
of mind, the outlook, the interests and the 
attitudes of the generation of youth who 
are served by the college periodical. And 
so most of what I have to say this morning 
will concern itself with the points in the 
present crisis which are of immediate im- 
portance to young people everywhere who 
wish to face realistically the actualities of 
to-day’s life. 

There is an old paradox that every 
strength is a weakness and that every weak- 
ness is a strength. As I have watched the 
years and the decades go by I have been 
increasingly impressed by the truth of that 
paradox as applied both to the individual 
and the collective life. And so I believe 
that the new hope which President Roose- 
velt has inspired during 1933 rests upon 
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sound foundations, even though I also be- 
lieve that the gravest of our difficulties are 
still ahead. If it be true that the hardest 
part of the trail is still ahead, let that fact 
be a challenge to youth to gird its loins, 
conserve its strength and push forward, 
thankful to live in this great day and to 
have its part in the eternal struggle for 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

May I begin with a confession of faith? 


I believe: 


(1) That people come first, that they are more 
important than property. 


best 


elements of to-day’s civilization a new order which 


(2) That it is possible to build from the 


shall bring untold benefits to the whole of human- 
ity. 

(3) That the entire people in their collective 
wiser than an} 


experience and wisdom are group 


or class. 


(4) That 


are fundamental to the 


and of 
growth and improvement 


freedom of thought teaching 
of mankind. 
(5) That 


form of government. 


representative democracy is the best 


(6) That publie opinion and ballots are more 
powerful than bullets. 
(7) That teaching is more effective than fight 
ing. 
(8) That, 


church, the free common school has done more to 


excepting only the home and _ the 
lift mankind than any other agency. 

(9) That the spirit of a people is more signifi- 
cant than their material resources; and 

(10) That in the 


between humanity and special 


present worldwide struggle 
privilege, humanity 


will win. 


I come now to the crisis in American life. 
I have already told you that I believe the 
most difficult part of the path lies ahead. I 
want to speak first of the spirit which in 
my judgment should characterize the stu- 
dent, particularly during this crisis. He 
ean not be a student and ally himself with 
any party or class. This does not mean 
that he will not take active part in the 
rough and tumble of current policy, but it 
does mean that in his collection, examina- 
tion, analysis and synthesis of facts, he 
must achieve a reasonable detachment from 
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partisanship, prejudice, wishful thinking 
and the limitations which intense preoceu- 
pation with the immediate present imposes 
upon us. The inescapable logie of events 
is stronger than the wills of individual] 
men, and the real student of affairs is more 
interested in getting at the roots of the 
logic of events than he is in praise or blame 
or the success of any group or party, even 
of his own group. 

The real student is careful in the use of 
labels. He knows that labels can be coun- 
terfeited, that they can be shifted from one 
bottle to another and that the important 
thing is not the label but the content be- 
hind it. And so the realistic student is not 
fooled by the eatchwords, the shibboleths 
and the slogans that are invented for a pur- 
pose and that usually hide rather than re- 
veal the real current of thought. Such 
words as capitalism, fascism, communism, 
have a thousand meanings to a thousand 
different people, and their use means little 
unless at the same time one sets forth the 
exact facts which he has in mind. In the 
end we have to deal with conditions as they 
are and to adapt our labels to the condi- 
tions and not to our prejudices or wishes. 

I do not propose now to catalog the eur- 
rent social problems of the world with 
which I assume you are all more or less 
familiar. They fall in three main groups: 
First, the task of bringing’ about internal 
harmony in the affairs of our own country. 
Second, the task of establishing mutually 
helpful working relations between 
people and the other peoples of the world. 
Third, the task of developing a system of 
money and banking which will stabilize the 
standards of value generation after genera- 
tion, and make money the servant rather 
than the master of mankind. 

I believe the problems of our own coun- 
try come first, because we can not do much 
for the rest of the world if we are not able 
to put our own house in order; and I be- 
lieve the problems which concern youth are 


our 
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more important than any of the other prob- 
lems which face the nation. I am not un- 
aware of the tragedies in the lives of mil- 
lions of people who to-day are in the sunset 
years. I am not unfamiliar with the prob- 
‘Saini which face those who in middle life 
must maintain their families in the face of 
uncertainty and unemployment. I know 
those problems are pressing, but I believe 
ie problems of youth are crucial. In all 
nature there is a point at which growth 
takes place, at which new beginnings are 


1 
al 
ul 


made. For human society that point is the 
place where young people become a part of 
the active community and contribute their 
fresh courage and their new outlook. 
America to-day has largely closed the 
doors to youth. Take one profession after 
another—teaching, medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, architecture, journalism—or take the 
best opportunities in business and industry 
they are closed to youth. Talk with 
your friends who are in their fifties and 
sixties and you will find that they are sup- 
porting not only their children but their 
erandehildren because their children are 
unable to find a place in life. Go into your 
communities and states and make a survey 
of the population between 16 and 25 and 
you will find hundreds of thousands—a 
total for the nation of more than three mil- 
lion—young people for whom there are 
neither jobs nor schools. Appoint a com- 
mittee in your college and make a study of 
the graduates who have gone out during 
the past five years to find what they are 
doing and you will encounter a most dis- 
couraging and disheartening lack of oppor- 
tunity. The gates are closed. For most 
of these youth there is not even a toehold 
by which they may climb the path of life. 
They are referred to casually as the ‘‘lost 
generation.’’ There can not, there dare 
not, be a lost generation in America. A 
lost generation means a lost nation. It 
means the destruction of what our fore- 
fathers have worked centuries to build up. 
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And so I regard the problem of unoceu- 
pied youth as the major problem of our 
time, as an inescapable insistent problem 
that will not down and that will continue 
to get worse until we gather the facts, face 
the situation and recognize frankly the 
character of the present stage in our na- 
tional existence. We are at the end of an 
epoch; this is not an ordinary depression 
or a mere aftermath of war; it is not the 
product of broken faith and violated trust, 
however great the mismanagement of our 
financial and industrial leadership may be. 
The present stage of our society is the 
product of a deeper evolution of which the 
war and the financial collapse are mere in- 
cidents; the present crisis is a breakdown 
not primarily of men but of the system 
itself; and what we face in the United 
States is the reconstruction of the system 
out of the ruins amidst which we now live. 

I do not believe that we shall achieve 
that reconstruction by denying youth its 
I believe that youth is the major 
factor in that reconstruction, that it has 


chance. 


more at stake than we of older years; and 
further that if we who are older wish any 
real security of life in the years ahead, we 
shall find that security not in stocks and 
bonds—the world is already 300 billion 
dollars in debt—but in seeing that youth 
has its chance. Out of that chance which 
we give youth to-day will come our own 
security and happiness to-morrow. 

Our problems are not insoluble. We 
have a rich and varied continent, a veri- 
table Garden of Eden in which to live. We 
have a diverse and mighty people. We are 
the victims of no devastating act of God. 
Obviously the trouble is not in our environ- 
ment; it is in ourselves, in our purposes, 
our planning, our outlook on life, and be- 
cause our difficulty is in ourselves I believe 
that the way out is in education. The 
school, from kindergarten through college, 
is the real instrument of recovery, and only 
by making the school better, by making it 
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more truly representative of the common 
need and aspiration of the people can we 
work our way into a better day. 

You have already heard from our distin- 
guished United States Commissioner of 
Education, who discussed the crisis in edu- 
eation. There is no problem which con- 
cerns you more than this erisis in educa- 
tion. It is more than the financial crisis. 
The schools to-day are under the stress of 
four great pressures. 

First, the imperative 
lengthened period of schooling. 
sible public commissions in two of our lead- 
ing states, California and New York, have 
suggested that possibly the period of free 
and universal schooling should be extended 
two years beyond the present high school, 
making a total of 14 years of formal school 
opportunity for our population. 

Second, the schools face the necessity for 
a higher quality of education if they are to 
maintain their self-respect and keep pace 
with the life around them. 

Third, the schools face a sudden and ter- 
rific reduction in their financial resources, 
which makes it doubly difficult to bring 
about the internal improvements in educa- 


demand for a 
Respon- 


tion demanded by these times. 

Fourth, there is a very real and far- 
reaching effort on the part of our giant 
industry and business directly and indi- 
rectly to dominate education so as to de- 
stroy its freedom to deal with the great 
social and economic problems which require 
intelligent study for their solution. 

Of these problems the immediate task of 
school finance may seem most pressing, but 
it is only apparently so. It will do us little 
good to keep the schools open if we can not 
maintain their freedom, vitality and excel- 
lence. 

These four great pressures on American 
education are natural enough. They grow 
out of the general conditions of our com- 


mon life. The machine has replaced work- 


ers: child labor is not needed; there is 
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nothing else for youth to do, and the 
obvious thing is to continue in school. The 
school of the past does not meet the needs 
of this vastly extended demand for educa- 
tion on the higher levels, and so the cur- 
riculum must be revised to take account of 
the new strain on character, the increased 
leisure, the more varied vocational situa- 
tion and the urgent demand for an in- 
formed citizenship. The economic system 
has collapsed. The national income is less 
than half of what it was a few years ago. 
Taxes which then seemed easy to-day seem 
burdensome or impossible, and the pressure 
of great corporations to escape the burden 
is the logical consequence of that state of 
affairs. Our political, financial and indus- 
trial policies are in a state of flux. There 
is an intense struggle between special privi- 
lege and the common good and we need not 
be surprised if this struggle makes itself 
felt in the administration of every phase of 
education. 

The important thing is for youth to 
stand by the schools, to understand them, 
to seek to make them better, to refuse to 
be fooled by the foolish propaganda which 
would limit or tear down the very institu- 
tion which has made us what we are. 
Wherever you go, whatever occupation you 
follow, you as a member of the great 
brotherhood of educated people have an 
obligation to stand for intelligence as a way 
of life and to do your part for the great 
institutions which seek to make intelligent 
living the common habit of mankind. 

And now a word about college journal- 
ism. The college periodical, rightly edited, 
may easily become the major intellectual 
and spiritual opportunity of the college 
life. It ean bring about right attitudes and 
an eager and informed college spirit. It 
ean deal so constructively with the prob- 
lems of college life and with the great cur- 
rents of life outside the college that stu- 
dents will look forward to each issue with 
anticipation. 
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Whether the college periodical is to take 
is larger place or is to be merely a 

weakly portion of ballyhoo and triviality, 

will depend upon the purposes, the ideals 
and the working technique of the journal- 
istic staff. No one should be chosen for 
editorial responsibility who is not willing 
to recognize the character of that respon- 
sibility, who does not know how to learn 
and to organize his learning for others. 

We get our ideas from our own experi- 

ences, from our observation of life about 

us, from conversation with our associates, 
from the reading of books. No one ean be 

a great editor who is not a reader and a 

thinker, who is not able to deal with an idea 

as an idea, to separate it from the verbal 
trappings in which it is clothed, and to 
make it his very own. 

I make bold therefore to suggest to you 
two short lists of books which I believe 
every editor would wish to read. The first 
list gives a general background of philoso- 
phy and outlook. It includes the follow- 


Ing: 


(1) ‘‘A History of the Freedom of Thought,’’ 
by J. B. Bury. 

(2) ‘*The Work, 
Mankind,’’ by H. G. 
(3) ‘The New 

Mackaye. 
(4) ‘‘Constructive Citizenship,’’ by L. P. Jacks. 
(5) ‘*Other People’s Money,’’ by Louis D. 
Brandeis. 
(6) ‘*Reeent Social 
States,’’ text-book edition? 
(7) ‘*A Sociological Philosophy of Education, ’’ 
by Ross L. Finney. 


Wealth and Happiness of 
Wells. 


Exploration,’’ by Benton 


Trends in the United 


The second list deals more specifically 
with the immediate problems of to-day’s 
life. It may be out of date almost before I 
vive it, beeause new and better books may 
the months ahead, but 
It includes the 


be produced during 
it is a good starting 
following : 


point. 


(1) ‘‘Looking Forward,’’ by Franklin D. 


Re TI sevelt. 
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(2) ‘*The Roosevelt Revolution,’’ by Ernest K. 
Lindley. 

(3) ‘*The Industrial Discipline,’’ by Rexford 
G. Tugwell. 

(4) ‘*Concentration of 
Industry,’’ by H. W. Laidler. 

(5) ‘*The Modern Corporation 
Property,’’ by Berle and Means. 

(6) ‘‘A Planned Society,’’ by George Soule. 

(7) ‘*The Coming Struggle for Power,’’ by 
John Strachey. 

(8) ‘*The Social Economie Goals of Ameriea,’’ 
which can be secured from the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., in pamphlet form 
or in the Journal of that organization for January, 


1934. 


Control in American 


and Private 


Both of these lists have two weaknesses— 
they are too narrow and too short. The 
editor must deal with life as a whole. In 
an age of intense specialism, when things 
are broken up into such small parts that 
they tend to lose their meaning, it is the 
task of the editor to be not a specialist but 
a generalist who acquires some knowledge 
of many things so that he can point out 
their significance and interrelationships. 

There is a by-product of college journal- 
ism which I shall note in passing. It is a 
wonderful training ground for professional 
journalism. I would like to think of it as 
a training ground for a new type of com- 
munity journalism. There are unusual 
opportunities to-day for community jour- 
nalism of a sort more dynamic and creative 
than anything which has so far developed. 
National and international 
better handled to-day than local news. | 
the United 


news is much 
have been traveling across 
States for more than a decade and 
lived for a short time in all leading 
cities and in many of its middle-size cities. 
Looking back over that experience, I can 
not recall a single city where local affairs 
are reported and treated in such a fashion 
as to enable the citizen to know enough 
about them to take his part intelligently in 
the common life of the community. 

I make this observation not as a criticism 
of present journalistic efforts, but merely 


have 


its 
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as a suggestion for those who are looking 
for new opportunities upon which to build 
a life of service. I can conceive of a com- 
munity paper which would be quite willing 
to leave national and international affairs 
to others and to dedicate itself to a com- 
prehensive and vigorous interpretation of 
the community life, to an intelligent and 
dramatic presentation of the sort of infor- 
mation that is found in that great study of 
‘*Recent Social Trends,’’ which would 
handle this information not from the point 
from 


9 


of view of commercial interests but 
the point of view of the people themselves, 
the facts, 


much as Consumers Research is now doing 


giving them straightforward 


in its own field. Under such a newspaper 
policy, problems which intimately concern 
the lives of the people would be constantly 
played up—the planning of the city itself, 
housing, schools, churches, all the local 
budgets of the community, conditions of 
life in the community, with suggestions for 
their improvement. 

I doubt that such a newspaper can be a 
commercial enterprise in the old sense of 
that I doubt that it can be main- 
tained by advertising. But I believe that 


it might be maintained on the basis of sub- 


term. 


scriptions or by an association of people 
‘ather 
On a national seale we 
the 
If you are not fami- 


interested in the common welfare 
than in profits. 
have such a newspaper to-day in 
American Observer. 
liar with this paper, which is widely used 
as a text in high schools and colleges, you 


ean obtain samples of it by writing to the 
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publishers, Civic Education Service, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

May I not close this discussion by sug- 
gesting very tentatively a few points that 
might be included in a program for the 
youth of 1934? 

First, take hold of your life with cour- 
age and faith in your power to dream, to 
do and to be. 

Second, like Benjamin Franklin, put 
yourself under a daily discipline that will 
bring out the best in you. 

Third, ask yourself what kind of a life 
you want and push resolutely toward that 
life. 

Fourth, ask yourself what kind of a 
country you want and seek to do your part 
to build such a country. 

Fifth, make yourself a student of one or 
more of the great national problems. 

Sixth, throw yourself into the thick of 
the fight. 

Seventh, avoid the softening influence of 
luxury and extravagance. 

Eighth, associate yourself with some 
great cause and grow with it. 

Ninth, keep yourself from 
which will interfere with your reasonable 
freedom of thought and action. 

Tenth, and finally, be patient and reason- 
able. Many things which seem difficult or 
impossible to-day will seem easy and natu- 
ral to-morrow. The conditions of life in 
America at this moment which to many of 
us seem harsh woule be a veritable heaven 
to some of our less fortunate human 
brethren in other parts of the globe. 


alliances 


AN ARCHITECT’S CRITICISM OF THE USE OF 
COLLEGIATE GOTHIC IN THE DESIGN OF 
GIRLS’ COLLEGE DORMITORIES 


By I. HOWLAND JONES 
FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Ir is rather surprising to realize the 


number of Collegiate Gothie dormitories, 
both for boys and girls, that have been 


built in our colleges in recent years, when 
one considers how entirely unsuited this 
type of architecture is for this special sort 
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building. It is unsuitable enough for 

most college buildings, but it is especially 

so for dormitories and more especially so 
girls’ dormitories. 


A large proportion of our college girls 


eome from modest American homes and 
most of them go back to them when their 


college life is over, and one wonders why 
these few years should be spent in an at- 
mosphere which is so entirely different 
from that of the rest of their lives. 
a girl’s surroundings at this period of her 


Surely 


life play an important part in her educa- 

nm, and if she is surrounded by common, 
familiar homelike things in good taste, will 
she not be better prepared to go back to 
ier home and fit contentedly and naturally 
into it than she will if she has lived for 
four years in the unnatural atmosphere of 
buildings of the Gothic period. 

[ can best explain, perhaps, what I 
mean by this atmosphere by describing 
parts of some of the buildings I have seen 
this fall during a little tour of some of the 
colleges in the eastern part of the country. 

I visited one recently, where I entered 
under an elaborately carved stone porte- 
cochére which would have been a fit ap- 
proach to the palace of a millionaire, and 
after passing through a heavily moulded 
oak door, which may have weighed a ton, 
[ entered a dark panelled oak hall, with an 
immense stone fireplace, a richly carved 
staircase and stained glass windows which 
shut out every ray of sunlight from an al- 
ready gloomy room. 

The living room of another dormitory 
was about as unsuited to the informal, inti- 
mate life of a group of college girls as one 
could imagine. The room was high, with 
a flat, heavily beamed ceiling, and ex- 
tended across the width of the building so 
that it had three windows along each of its 
two opposite sides. These windows were 
monumental in scale and were filled with 
Gothic tracery, with ‘‘antique’’ leaded 
glass with coats of arms in color, so that 
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there was no possibility of getting the 
faintest glimpse of the blue sky nor of the 
trees and lawns of the beautiful campus 
outside. 

The floor of the room was of wood, but 
to give the proper medieval atmosphere as 
one approached the room from either end, 
the two vestibule floors were paved with 
rough split-faced slate slabs laid in irregu- 
lar shapes with wide joints, and the jambs 
of the two entrance doors were of stone 
earved with Gothic 
designed and well-proportioned room, but 


mouldings—a_ well- 
entirely unsuited to its purpose. 

The living room of another dormitory 
was a beautifully designed little chapel 
with a pointed roof and heavy oak trusses. 
The walls were unusually low, with flat- 
topped tracery windows with stained glass. 
This room had a tiled floor with rugs and 
a stone fireplace and chimney which ex- 
tended up to the roof at the end of the 
The 
were rough gray plaster and the furniture 


room opposite the entrance. walls 
was heavy dark oak, with refectory tables 
and all the 
There 


and big brass ecandle-sticks 
other proper fittings of the period. 
was not a single light feminine touch pos- 
sible anywhere in the room, and I could not 
picture it filled in the evening with a lot of 
gay and pretty college girls. 

It would have been a most picturesque 
setting for a costume party if the girls were 
dressed in the clothes of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, but for daily use as a modern living 
room for young girls it was, I thought, in 
extremely bad taste, because it was totally 
unsuited to its use. 

I visited another college, where I saw a 
¢rroup of girls’ dormitories that had been 
completed two or three years ago. The 
buildings outside are beautifully designed 
and, in their setting under a growth of old 
trees, they are as fine an architectural com- 
position as one can imagine, and when time 
has mellowed them and they have settled 
into their surroundings they will be even 
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finer. They are of brick and limestone, 
with steep roofs of heavy, graduated green 
slate. In the upper stories there are small 
Gothic windows, with stone mullions and 
trim, and in the lower story many of the 


larger windows of the more important 
rooms are filled with quite elaborate 


Gothie tracery, and all the windows are 
fitted 
with leaded glass in small panes. 


casement sash 


They are 


with hinged bronze 
a fine example of the best Collegiate Gothie 
work. | did wonder where all the money 
came from to pay for them and whether it 
had been spent wisely, because the cost had 
evidently not been considered when they 
were designed. 

I wondered, too, if the buildings inside 
were really going to meet the requirements 
for which they were designed, especially in 
regard to the girls’ own rooms. They were 
built to be a home for modern young Amer- 
Many 
hours of the girls’ time would necessarily 


ican girls for four years or more. 


be spent in their rooms, and they should, of 


course, be comfortable, homelike and well 
lighted. 

I found them thoroughly in keeping with 
the type of building. They have rough 
gray plaster walls, the floors are conerete, 
painted with a glossy drab concrete paint, 
and there is one stingy little rug beside 


bed. 


brown 


each The doors are of oak, stained 


dark with painted metal door 


frames and trim. The picture mould is 
metal and set in the plaster so that it shows 


The 


as an ugly crack around the room. 


stone mullion and trim of the window, 
which are a part of the exterior design, also 
appear inside the room with the bronze 


metal casement sash with their small panes 
of leaded glass. They are placed so high 
above the floor that a girl would with diffi- 
when sitting 


down, and they are not large enough really 


culty be able to look out 


to light the whole room adequately. 
of course, no possibility of 


The 


There is, 
hangings of any sort at the windows. 
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furniture is of oak and was evidently de- 
signed to be in keeping with the genera] 
design of the building. There is nothing 
homelike 
these rooms and no possible chance for a 
virl to add anything to soften the stern, 
cold, cheerless place. She might hang a 
few pictures from the unsightly erack in 
the wall and put a searf on the bureau, but 
that The whole conception of the 
building, it seemed to me, both outside and 
in, is entirely out of keeping in every way 
with our standards of life—an 
affectation. 

Now, after presuming to criticize some of 
the best work of some of the foremost ar- 
chitects of the country, and my very good 
friends, because it is Collegiate Gothic, | 
want to suggest a type of building that 
seems to me to answer all the requirements 


domestic or feminine or about 


is all. 


modern 


of the problem in a simple, natural, mod- 
ern and economical way. The type I have 
in mind is the eighteenth century English 
or American building, similar to the old 
buildings at Harvard or Brown or 
Williams or any of the older colleges in 
this country and some of the buildings of 
the same period in the English schools and 
And we have some admirable ex- 
amples in some of our new college groups. 

In the first place, they are economical to 
build, are perfectly suited to our modern 
fireproof construction and may be built of 
either brick or stone. We may feel that 
they are only suited to be a part of a for- 
mal group of buildings on a level campus, 
but it is easily possible to design a most 
picturesque group on sloping or uneven 
ground, with quad- 
rangles at different levels, and there is no 
reason why it is not possible to make just 
as charming and informal a group as is 
possible with Gothie buildings. The old 
buildings of the Temple in London are an 
admirable example. 

To describe a group of dormitories of 
this type that I visited recently: The build- 


colleges. 


partially enclosed 
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»s are placed around three sides of a 
small quadrangle, opening to the south, 
hich is made more attractive by two huge 
ius Which overhang the buildings. These 

» of red brick, with white painted trim 
und the windows, and the porches and 
the buildings are of wood, 
The roofs with their dor- 
The 


y cut stone is comprised in some little 


nices of 
iinted white. 
er windows are of gray-green slate. 


‘eystones over the first-story windows, and 
was reminded of the tons of expensive 
ut stonework which had been lavished on 
the other buildings, and necessarily so, in 
order to conform to the type. 
The paths in the quadrangle are paved 


th red brick, with green moss in the 
joints, and where they branch to the sev- 
eral entrances there is a paved circle, with 
a little fountain in the eenter—as quiet and 
homelike a little place as one could imag- 
ine, nothing striking or theatrical about it, 
plain American college 





but just good, 
architecture. 

The central building is entered from a 
brick-paved terrace, slightly raised above 
the campus, under a simple Georgian porch, 
and there are chairs and a table on the ter- 
race and a white balustrade along the edge. 

The entrance hall is a long, ecomfortable- 
looking, sunny room, with windows going 
to the floor along one side, and there are 
alcoves where the girls may receive their 
callers with a little privacy. The furniture 
has a simple domestic look about it, and 
there is a piano and a nice big comfortable 
fireplace with chairs grouped around it. 

At one end of the hall are double doors, 
which open into the living room, and at the 
other end two single ones, which lead into 
the dining room. The woodwork of the 
hall is painted ivory-white and the walls 
are painted a soft dull yellow tone. The 
windows have shades of about the same 
color, which give a warm light, and the 
hangings are of bright-colored, flowered 
cretonne. 
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The living room has its longest dimen- 
sion at right angles to the axis of the hall, 
and opposite the entrance is a fireplace 
with a simple mantel up to the ceiling, with 
a beautiful old gilt-framed mirror hanging 
in the big panel. The walls are papered 


with an old-fashioned wall-paper, and 
there are hangings of a soft rose color at 
the windows, with cream-colored net cur- 
tains beneath. 


wood dado up to the window-sill level, and 


There is a low-panelled 


a simple wood cornice. The furniture, too, 
is simple, well-designed American furni- 
ture, in both maple and mahogany, and 
there is enough of it arranged in groups to 
give a most livable and homelike look to the 
room. 

The dining room is much the same size 
and shape as the living room and has a 
most attractive glazed landscape paper on 
The 
hangings at the windows are of soft gray- 
ish-white monk’s cloth, and the furniture 
is all of early American design in maple, 
with little spindle-backed chairs with wood 
seats, varying slightly in design at the sev- 
eral tables. 

The floors of all these rooms are of cork 
tile, which has been kept carefully waxed 
until they have taken on a delightful soft 
tawny tone and are most pleasant to walk 
on. 

The impression one has of the 
place is that of a big comfortable American 


the walls above a low-panelled dado. 


whole 


country house, as simple and livable as 
possible, very much the sort of home the 
girls are accustomed to, only probably 
much larger and more carefully designed, 
and the sort of thing they would be glad 
to remember if the opportunity came later 
to plan homes of their own. 

The girls’ own rooms on the second and 
third floors have very carefully 
thought out in all their details. The closet 
has been planned in every case so that it 
comes next the corridor wall, and its door 


been 


is at right angles with the corridor and in 
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a little entrance alcove, leaving the walls 
of the room unbroken and available for 
furniture. The ceiling of this alcove is 
dropped to the height of the doors, which 
leaves the ceiling of the room a simple 
rectangle. 

There are both double and single rooms, 
the double rooms coming at the corners of 
the building. These have two windows on 
adjacent sides, and the single rooms have 
one window each. They are, of course, 
common double-hung windows, with twelve 
panes of glass, with screens outside and 
shades and curtains inside, with none of 
the complications in this respect that al- 
ways come up with hinged casement win- 
dows, and the windows are big enough 
really to light the whole room. 

There is in each room a low plain cream- 
white painted dado up to the level of the 
window-sills, and above that the walls are 
painted a light cheerful color, varying in 
the different rooms, up to the white picture 
mould, which forms a narrow trim against 
the ceiling. All the wood finish, including 
the sash and the door, is, of course, painted 
white, and there are small, thin, old-fash- 
ioned brass door-knobs, with a flat oval 
keyhole eseutcheon beneath. The windows 
all have some little bright-colored curtains, 
and the furniture is simple maple and Co- 
lonial in design and in nice scale with the 
rooms. 

The few rooms on the north side of the 
building are papered above the dado with 
pretty, sunny, flowered papers, which are 
glazed so that they can be easily cleaned. 
The floors of all the rooms and corridors 
are of cork tile that has been waxed for 
several years until they are in beautiful 
condition, and they are quiet and warm 
and homelike. Altogether, there is an air 
about these upper floors of bedrooms that 
is as dainty and feminine as can be, and 
you are impressed with the feeling that 
they are just the sort of place for a lot of 
nice college girls to live in. 
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I visited this group of buildings this fal! 
a short time after I had seen the other ones, 
and I was more than ever convineed that 
Collegiate Gothic is not suited for the use 
to which we are putting it. In the first 
place, considering these buildings exter- 
nally, they do not fit into our American 
surroundings but always have a look of be- 
longing somewhere else and wishing they 
could be taken home. It is always rather a 
shock to come upon a building of such a 
pronounced type that it looks as if it had 
been picked up bodily in some other part of 
the world and brought over here and trans- 
planted into our surroundings. This, | 
think, is true of any type of building if its 
character and all its details are merely a 
copy of some old type we are familiar with, 
whether it be an Italian palace or a French 
chateau or a Chinese tea-house or a Span- 
ish chureh. There is an_ interesting 
thought, though, in this statement. The 
Spanish churches and houses in California 
seem to be quite at home there. Is it be- 
eause of the character of the landscape or 
because we naturally associate Spain with 
that part of the country on account of the 
early settlers? I think it is because these 
buildings are suited to the country and the 
climate, and for this reason they seem to 
belong there. 

On the other hand, the Gothic buildings 
were developed to fit the conditions of a 
civilization entirely different from ours, 
and the small windows and deep reveals 
and leaded glass and stone floors and al! 
the other Gothic accessories seem to me to 
be distressingly out of place in a modern 
college in this country. 

Is it not worth considering that a girl’s 
surroundings during her college life must 
make a very lasting impression and really 
are an important part of her education and 
that, if they are not an affectation but are 
in good taste and are of a simple domestic 
character, they may have an influence on 


alte 


bes Sie? SR she 
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her which she will be glad to carry away 
and which some day may be of value to her 
when she has a home of her own? 

In any case, I am sure she will have a 


more affectionate remembrance of her col- 
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lege associations if her surroundings have 
been suited to her life there and have been 
natural and homelike and beautiful. 


ANDREWS, JONES, BISCOE AND 
WHITMORE, ARCHITECTS 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REFORMS IN GERMAN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING 

THe regular Berlin correspondent of the 
American Medical Association reports that the 
reorganization of German institutions of higher 
learning is now being carried out. New regu- 
lations concerning habilitation at Prussian in- 
stitutions have been established. Henceforth 
the demonstration of scientifie performances or 
qualifications before the faculty in question will 
not suffice to secure permission to lecture at a 
Prussian institution of higher learning. An 
applicant must have served several months in 
a field station or a work camp and must have 
completed a course of training in an academy 
for the training of instructors in higher insti- 
tutions of learning, which academy is to be 
newly created. When these two courses have 
been completed satisfactorily, a candidate for 
habilitation in a university or other higher in- 
stitution will present his credentials to the fac- 
ulty of the school in question, which will act 
on his application in the same way as here- 
tofore. In the reorganization of the universi- 
ties and other institutions, special importance 
is placed in the training of the oncoming gen- 
eration of academic instructors. In the new 
regulations, it is emphasized that the decision 
whether an applicant has the necessary quali- 
fications to become an instructor in a given in- 
stitution was heretofore left to the faculty of 
that institution, and in some eases entirely to 
the single representative of a department, since, 
with the growth of the faculties, the faculty as 
a whole could not always form a judgment con- 
cerning the applicants. The result was, one 
reads further, that the selection of candidates 
was controlled more and more by departmental 
points of view and that the more general con- 
siderations were necessarily foreed into the 
background. Thus capable scholars in a given 
field were selected, and the general qualifica- 
tions were left to chance. If the universities 


are to undergo a real reorganization, a funda- 
mental change in the method of selecting new 
instructors must be made. The new decree of 
the Prussian minister of public instruction, it 
is pointed out, has in two ways taken account 
of this need; for in the work camp the can- 
didate has an opportunity to reveal his true 
character, in surroundings that are not aca- 
demic. The issued by the work 
service will have great weight in determining 
a candidate’s suitability for habilitation. The 
Dozentenakademie (for the training of instrue- 
tors) will receive acceptable candidates from 
the Arbeitsdienst (work service) and will pro- 
vide regular courses for candidates seeking ad- 


testimonial 


mission to the various departments of the uni- 
versity. In this academy, candidates will par- 
ticipate in a strictly organized community life 
and will study courses of a general scientific 
character. Here, again, the candidate will have 
to prove his worth in fields outside his spe- 
cialty. As a result of close collaboration with 
his fellows in the academy, a candidate is ex- 
pected to develop the general impulses requisite 
for his scientific work in his specialty. The 
examination of the candidate in his specialty, 
which follows in due course, is, according to 
the new regulations, only the final step in the 
habilitation procedure. It is emphasized that 
no one will be selected as instructor solely on 
the basis of his capacity in his scientific 
specialty. 

The dozenten of Prussia (instructors in uni- 
versities and higher institutions of learning) 
have been organized into a society. Several 
different posts have been created in keeping 
with the duties to be performed. There is a 
scientific bureau, which will deal with all ques- 
tions bearing on the scientific training of the 
oncoming generation of instructors, questions 
pertaining to reforms in the curriculum, and 
the question of the rights and privileges of 
Germans who have emigrated to foreign coun- 
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tries. There is also a bureau for work service, 
which is closely connected with the correspond- 
ing bureau of the German student body. Fur- 
ther bureaus have been created to aid in the 
solution of the technical problems at the va- 
rious universities and higher institutions. At 
the several universities, a corresponding organi- 
ration will be effected before the opening of the 
fall semester. The local directors were recently 
admitted to a field station. Assistants and in- 
structors who have no fixed appointment must 
become members of the dozentenschaft, or so- 
ciety of instructors; but instructors holding 
definite posts, and assistants in research insti- 
tutes and in municipal hospitals attached to a 
university, may join or not, as they see fit. 


The 
adopted 


has 
regulations. In 


University of Giessen in Hesse 
different 


Hesse the rector of a university may grant the 


somewhat 


venia legendi to a privatdozent if the minis- 
terial department having jurisdiction has given 
its consent; at first for a period of seven years, 
If, before the end of 
the seventh year, a privatdozent, or instructor, 
has not been appointed to a professorship, he 
automatically severs his connection with the in- 
structional staff. This provision applies also to 


subject to cancellation. 


those instructors who have been previously ap- 
pointed. 
ment to oceupy a chair is appointed as pro- 
The federal governor may appoint a 
privatdozent as a professor after at least five 
years of teaching activity. A privatdozent may, 
through the mediation of a colleague, appeal to 
the dean of the faculty and request that he be 
appointed as professor. 


Any one who is ealled by the govern- 


fessor. 


HOBART COLLEGE STUDIES A NEW 
TYPE CALENDAR 

THE proposed new college calendar at Hobart 

College and William Smith College, coordinate 

institutions, has been favorably accepted by a 

Tabula- 

tion of the student opinion has shown that 93 


seven-to-one affirmative student vote. 


per cent. of the William Smith undergraduates 
and 86 per cent. of the Hobart students favor 
the plan. 

The Hobart plan, which is new to the ednea- 
tional institutions of the East, provides for two 
unbroken semesters of approximately seventeen 
The first semester, which will start 


weeks each. 
on the Tuesday following Labor Day, will con- 
clude about December 22, being followed by a 
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vacation of three or four weeks. The second 
semester, which will start in January, will run, 
without interruption, until late in May. Com 
mencement will be held some time between May 
20 and May 29. 
upset the established school year, but aims to in 
crease the efficiency of teaching during the year. 
It is based upon approved scientifie tests in 
learning and aims to eliminate the detrimental 
influence of the present interrupted semesters. 

The present system, the three-term system 
and the Hobart plan have been carefully studied 
by the college officials, and the conclusion has 
been reached that the two unbroken periods o1 
the Hobart plan offer the greatest opportunity 
to inerease teaching efficiency. Dr. Forrest L. 
Dimmick, professor of experimental psychology 
and research associate at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, maintained that “psychologica! 
work on memory has shown that the attitude of 
the learner and unification of the material are 
both important for retention. For both ot 
these, the continuous period of study made pos- 
sible under the Hobart plan is highly advan- 
tageous. Within limits the longer the period 
over which learning is spread, the more efli- 
ciently the work is accomplished. A semester 
of seventeen weeks falls well within the limits of 
this rule, so that, for example, three hours a 
week for seventeen weeks will prove much more 
effective than five hours a week for ten weeks.” 

Dr. Murray Bartlett, president of the institu 
tions, has stated that there are many factors 
which must be taken into consideration by the 
administration of the two colleges before definite 
action ean be taken. Students who voted against 
the plan will be asked to state their reasons for 
so voting in order that these reasons may be 
tabulated and studied. The administration will 
attempt to determine the effect of the adoption 
of the plan upon the schools by sending a ques- 
tionnaire to all Hobart and William Smith 
alumni in the teaching field. Every conceivable 
test of the plan will be applied before a final de 
cision by the corporation is reached. Dr. Milton 
Haight Turk, dean of Hobart College, is the 
sponsor and originator of the plan. 


The plan makes no attempt to 


CITIZENS LIBRARY PLAN FOR SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

A proGrAM for public library development in 

South Carolina was recently adopted by a citi- 

zens’ conference on the needs of the state, meet- 
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- at Clemson College. The conterence was a 


reet outgrowth of the meeting of southern 
eaders held at Chapel Hill in April, 1933, under 
» auspices of the American Library Associa- 
1 and the Southeastern Library Association. 
More than 1,000,000 people are without any 
pe of library South 
Barely 25 per cent. of the rural people have 


service in Carolina. 
en the opportunity of borrowing books from 
Only 
eenville and Richland, have fully developed 
Dillon 
small appropria- 

While there are 
till hundreds who, unfortunately, can not read, 


three ecounties—Charleston 


yraries. 


Besides, 


sunty-wide library systems. 


nd Laurens counties make 


tions to provide such service. 


f 


there are thousands who can read and who 
re eager for books and magazines. This is evi- 
enced by the fact that the three counties with 
developed library service have a combined cir- 
ation of over 1,000,000 books a year—more 
an the combined circulation of all the other 43 


inties of the state. The citizens’ program, as 
lopted, makes the following declaration: 


Good libraries are increasingly necessary in these 
tly changing times. The rapid development of 
education; the opportunities for the fruitful 
ployment*of the new leisure; the need for quick 
id wide dissemination of information and ideas; 
» necessity for wholesome recreation; the desire 
vocational knowledge and guidance—all these 
ake imperative demands for the more speedy de- 
lopment of our library facilities. In a genuine 
lemocraey access to books is not limited to any one 


iss. Libraries are now being considered as essen- 
tial for adults as schoolhouses are for children. 

Ultimately South Carolina should have: (1) Li- 
brary service, supported from public funds, or- 
ganized on a county or regional basis, within easy 
(2) A state 
brary extension agency to provide trained leader- 


ich of every person in the state. 
ship, professional advice and counsel, book-lending 
service, and financial aid for new and struggling 
libraries. 

The immediate and urgent need, however, is for 
ufficient financial support for the South Carolina 
ibrary Board, established by act of the legisla- 
ture in 1929 as the state agency for the develop- 
ment of a more adequate library service. Handi- 
capped by lack of funds, this board has been 
unable to perform the duties expected of it. With 
proper support it could begin a book-lending ser- 
vice, stimulate the increase of county libraries 


t 


through financial assistance and actual demonstra- 
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tions, help secure trained personnel and aid in 


proving the efficiency of existing libraries. 

For the continuance of its work the conference 
authorizes the appointment of a standing commit 
tee to secure support for the State Library Board 
and to organize committees in the several counties 
to aid in the development of an adequate progran 
of library service. 
this Con 
ference on the Library Needs of South Carolina in 


To the accomplishment of its aims 
vites and urges the active assistance of all con 
cerned with the spread of enlightenment and the 
increase of those opportunities that should char 


acterize a truly democratic society. 


Members of the committee are: Chairman, 
Mrs. Hagood Bostick, librarian Columbia Pub- 
lie Library and secretary of the State Library 
Board; J. P. Coates, S. M. Derrick, MeDavid 
Horton, W. P. Jacobs, Mrs. T. S. Leitner, Miss 
Claudia Phelps, Fant Thornley, Marion Wright, 
Miss Mary E. Frayser, Miss Parmelee Cheves, 
Dr. R. C. Grier and D. B. Anderson. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND THE CHILD 
LABOR AMENDMENT 
FOLLOWING the opposition expressed last week 
by Dr. A. 
amendment, Dr. Manley O. Hudson, Bemis pro- 


Lawrence Lowell to the child labor 
fessor of international law at Harvard and a 
member of the Hague Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, appeared before the committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature which is considering 
the amendment and advocated its passage. Ae 
cording to the Boston Herald, he said: 


The real thing behind much of the present oppo 
sition to the child labor amendment is a hangover 
from the opposition to the 18th amendment, but I 
refuse to allow that experience to warp my think 
ing about our national problems and to poison my 
Federal The 
great vice of the 18th amendment was that it em- 


attitude toward the Government. 
bodied in the constitution a legislated policy on a 
very controversial subject, with the result that no 
road was left open for the exercise of legislative 
judgment on that subject. The child labor amend 
ment does nothing of the kind. It merely confers 
power on Congress, without attempting to dictate 
for all time how that power is to be used. I re 
fuse, therefore, to be stampeded in my approach 
to the child labor amendment. 

Now some very wild things are being said as 
to what Congress might do if it were given this 
new power. 
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I must deal with one of these arguments, for it 
shows how extreme, how fantastic, how bankrupt 


is some of the opposition to this amendment. I 
have read statements in the newspapers which at- 
tribute this argument to Mr. A. 


but knowing and admiring Mr. Lowell I shall re- 


Lawrence Lowell, 


fuse to believe that he made any such argument 
until I hear it from his own lips. The point has 
been made that if this amendment were adopted 


Congress might under its new power conscript chil- 


dren under 18 for military training and military 
service. Any one who knows our constitution 
knows that Congress needs no new power for con- 
scripting such children. It now has that power. 
The constitution gives Congress a general power 


” 


t armies, 


‘to raise and suppor 
It has had that power since 1789, and the power 
under 18. 


of labor legisla- 


been exercised as to children 
that 


tion, Congress would take such a course is to show 


ias never 


To contend under the guise 
a complete lack of confidence in our Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

The problem is indeed a federal one. For years 
I have heard it said that 


certain things because other states will not keep 


Massachusetts can not do 


the pace. Massachusetts workers should not be 
competing with the children workers of other 
states. We have already seen what can be done 


NRA. I 


Fairness to the workers of 


along this line under the want to make 
that gain permanent. 
Massachusetts demands it. 

Alexander Lincoln, one of the leaders of the 
opposition, presented a summation of the op- 
ponents’ ease. He also read letters from Car- 
dinal O’Connell, head of the Boston archdiocese, 
and Bishop William Lawrence, retired head of 
the Episcopal chureh in Massachusetts, voicing 
emphatie opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The Rev. George O. Lillegard placed the Bos- 
ton Lutheran Pastors’ Association on record in 
opposition to the amendment. He declared that 
apparently those chiefly backing the measure are 
“edueators itching for power” and Communists 
seeking to overthrow the The 
latter, he said, seek to regulate the religious be- 


government. 


liefs of youth and to wipe out parochial schools, 
some of which are conducted by his church. 
Others speaking in opposition were John W. 
Regan, head master of the Dorchester high 
school for boys; Eben W. Burnstead, of the 
Massachusetts Civie Alliance; Mrs. John V. Bal- 
lard, state regent of the Catholic Daughters of 
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America; Mrs. Cornelius G. Flynn, president of 
the League of Catholic Women. 

Dean Albers, of the Boston University Law 
School, asserted that the adoption of the amend- 
ment would mean “Russianization ot the Amer- 
ican child.” He said that every encroachment 
on American liberty is dangerous, and _ that 
power, onve given, is always used to the utmost. 


TWO UNIVERSITIES SUBMIT PUBLIC 
REPORTS 

THE Columbia University Commission of EKeo- 
nomic Reconstruction on February 5 made public 
its survey of national economic problems. Two 
days later the faculty of the division of public 
administration of New York University pub- 
lished a report of its study, the management ot 
New York City demonstrating how the city 
might save from fifty to seventy-five million dol- 
lars annually. Both reports have received con 
siderable news and editorial comment in New 
York newspapers and illustrate the significance 
of publie service undertakings by university fac- 
ulties. 

The Columbia study has been under way for 
over a year, with a group of economists and 
sociologists cooperating. Eleven individuals 
signed the report, including Professor Robert M. 
Maclver, chairman of the commission, James W. 
Angell, Joseph W. Barker, John M. Clark, 
Arthur D. Gayer, Alvin H. Hansen, Alvin John- 
son, Wesley C. Mitchell, Harlow 8S. Person, 
George Soule and Josef Schumpeter. Three 
members of the commission, which was 
pointed by President Butler, withdrew from the 
diseussions to join the Roosevelt administration. 
These were Professors James H. Rogers, A. A. 
Berle, Jr., and Leo Wolman. 

The commission made twelve recommendations 
and reached nine conclusions. The recommenda- 
tions included the suggestion that special care be 
taken to make sure that the national recovery 
act shall not be made a means for the compet}- 
tive limitation of output by organized industries ; 
the return of the United States to an interna- 
tional gold standard only after a number of re- 
forms in the working of the standard have been 
effected; monetary stabilization without delay; 
measures to maintain an equilibrium in the cost- 
price structure; a permanent public works pro- 
gram; the establishment of a system of unem- 


ap- 
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ployment and consumers’ reserves; the further 
regulation of large-seale corporations; the regu- 
lation of all organizations which are concerned 
with the supply of capital and eredit; reciprocal 
tariff agreements and the reconstruction of a 
world monetary system; and finally the estab- 
ishment of a National Social-Keonomie Couneil, 
of a purely advisory nature, for cont'nuous 
study of economic and social planning. 

The New York University report has at- 
tempted to accomplish much the same thing for 
the government of New York City as the Co- 

imbia report has attempted for the national 
vovernment. The report has been submitted di- 
reetly to Mayor La Guardia by President Harry 
Woodburn Chase, and in general recommends a 
new system of government under the leadership 
of a mayor nominated by petition and elected by 
preferential vote in a city-wide election on a 
non-partisan ballot. Under him all administra- 
tive funetions would be placed. He would be 
supported by a cabinet of twelve department 
heads of his own appointment. 

The report proposes that all county offices be 
abolished and that a single council of twenty- 
five members replace the several legislative units 
that now exist. The report also proposes wide- 
spread changes in the judicial and financial or- 
ganization of the city. It recommends that both 
the Board of Education and the Board of Higher 
Edueation be retained, the former, however, to 
be called the Department of Education. 


HIRAM COLLEGE REVISES ITS 
ACADEMIC DAY 

PRESIDENT KENNETH I. Brown, of 

College, has announced the establishment of a 


Hiram 


new plan of organization which will make it 
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possible for students to give the major part of 
their attention to a single course or subject 
during an entire day. The curriculum will be 
divided, under the new plan which goes into 


old- 


type courses, which will meet for an hour each 


effect next fall, into courses of two types: 


day, and courses which will meet from nine- 
thirty daily until four-thirty. The latter are to 
be known as “intensive courses.” Each student 
will carry one old-type course, in such subjects 
as language and creative writing, and one “in 
tensive course.” 

“Orthodox college teaching and learning,” Dr. 
Brown has remarked in his announcement, “re 
quire that the student and faculty member dis- 
sect his attention and effort into five equal 
parts, each to be assigned to a different and 
At eight o’elock 
on a certain morning of the week Student Jones 


frequently unrelated course. 
may go to a class in British literature. At nine, 
when the bell rings, he will shift his mental gear 
and turn his thought to the mysteries of chem- 
istry. By the time his interest in atomic weights 
has been warmed, the bell reminds him that his 
presence is required in the group studying the 
So the 
days and weeks pass with so much scattering of 


sociological backgrounds of the family. 


attention that the learning process is retarded 
or, more correctly, never allowed to become 
established with any degree of vigor.” 

The Hiram plan ealls for the completion of 
work in each “intensive 


a year’s academic 


course” of nine weeks. During this period the 
student’s time is at the command of the in- 
structor for lectures, discussion groups, research 


The 


plan has been in operation in Hiram summer 


problems, off-campus visitation or study. 


sessions sinee 1931. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


He received the Ph.B. degree 
in 1920 and the degree of J.D. from the Law 
School in 1921. 


Dr. Rosert REDFIELD, anthropologist, has 
been appointed dean of the division of social sei- 
ences of the University of Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Beardsley Ruml, who has resigned to 
become treasurer of R. H. Macy and Company. 
Dr. Redfield has also been promoted from asso- 
ciate professor of sociology to the rank of pro- 
fessor. Both appointments are effective on 
March 1. Dr. Redfield is thirty-six years of age 
and has taken all his studies, from elementary 
school through his graduate work, at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 


Dr. THomas W. GOsLinG, superintendent of 
schools at Akron, Ohio, has resigned to become 
director of the Junior Red Cross, according to 
an announcement made on February 7 at the 
headquarters of the American Red Cross. 


Proressor Myron W. WATKINS, head of the 


economies department of University College, 
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New York University, has recently joined the 
* of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 


A as a special consultant on trade regulation. 
Dr. WituiAM L. Br 
at Manchester : 
Nobel Prize in 1915 for research in 


United States on 


AG&, 


physies 
niversit the 
the strue- 
ture of solids, arrived 


February 5. He will serve as visiting professor 


the chemical laboratory of Cornell University 
‘xt four months. 


THE Fede Relief Administra 


tion on February 7 revoked its original require- 


al Emergency 
ment that colleges taking advantage of the relief 
program for its students must waive tuition fees. 
Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator, announced that jobs for students must be 
allocated on the basis of colleges’ enrolment of 


full-time students on October 15, that the pay 


will be from $10 to $20 per calendar month, and 
that from the money he earns a student may be 


re juired by the college to pay his tuition fees. 


Dr. Ray Lyman WILBUR, president of Leland 
Stanford University, was the guest speaker at 
the observance of Publie Health day of the Chi- 


eago Woman’s Club on February 13. 


SigNor Pietro ParINI, minister plenipoten- 
tiary in the Italian Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, visited Wellesley College on February 6 
as the guest of the Italian Department, whose 
famous Plimpton collection of rare Italian books 


and manuscripts he examined. Signor Parini’s 


special function in his government is the super- 


vision of the edueation of Italians outside of 


Italy. 

Dr. STANLEY KING, president of Amherst Col- 
lege, delivered the principal address at the ninth 
annual conference of the Secondary Education 
Board held at the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 


Conn., on February 16 and 17. 


Dr. Frank L. McVey, president of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, on February 8 made the 
principal address before the staff and alumni of 
Louisiana Dr. MeVey re- 


mained at Baton Rouge for the meeting of the 


State University. 


Southeastern Athletie Conference, of which he 
1s president. 

Dr. WituiAM F. ALBRIGHT, director of the 
Ameriean Sehool of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem, and Dr. Nelson Glueck, professor of Bib- 
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lical History at the Hebrew Union College 
ot 
given in New York on February 14. 


honor at a dinn 
The dinn 


was under the auspices of the American Friend 


were guests 


Cineinnati, 


of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, of whos 
Institute of Oriental Studies Dr. Albright is a 
honorary member. Dr. Glueck, who last yea: 
was director of the Jerusalem School of Orienta 
Research, left for Palestine on February 15 
continue an archeological survey. 

Dr. EUGENE A, COLLIGAN, president of Hunt: 
College, was guest of honor at the annual Asso 
ciate Alumnae breakfast, held on February 17, 
to celebrate the sixty-fourth anniversary of th 
founding of the college. Dr. Harold G. Camp 
bell, Superintendent of Schools of New York 
City, and Professor Walter Pitkin, of Columbi: 
University, were the speakers. 

Dr. 
political science at the University of Chieago, 


LeoNARD Dupree Wuite, professor ot 


has been nominated by President Roosevelt as a 
Republican member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to sueceed Thomas E. Campbell. 

Dr. ArtHUR C. HOWLAND, a member of the 
University of Pennsylvania faculty for thirty 
years, has been elected Henry Charles Lea pro- 
He succeeds Dr. Edward Potts 
Cheyney, who has retired after fifty years of 


fessor of history. 


teaching to become Henry Charles Lea emeritus 
professor of history and curator of the Henry 
Charles Lea Library of Medieval History. 


Wayne L. Morss, dean of the school of law of 
the University of Oregon, has recently been 
elected to membership in the American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


DonaLp H. WALLACE, instructor in the De 
partment of Economies at Harvard University, 
has been awarded the David A. Wells Prize in 
economies for his thesis on an original investiga 
tion in economies. 

Proressor LEWIs FREEMAN Morr, chairman 
of the Department of English at the College of 
the City of New York since 1897, has announced 
that he will retire at the close of the present co! 
lege term. 

Dr. Lucy L. W. Wison, principal of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, re 
ceived the Philadelphia Award for 1933 on 


February 8. Dr. Wilson, whose teaching career 
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n in 1892, established the first evening high 
ol for women in Philadelphia, and in 1918 
| the war emergency high school for tech 


ua 


instruction for more than five hundred 
workers. The 
ago by Edward Bok, includes a medal, a 
and a cheek for $10,000. Dr. Wilson is 


rst woman to receive the award. 


award, founded thirteen 


i 


Irs. FREDERICK E. STOCKWELL, sister ot 
dent Henry Noble MacCracken, has been 
pointed field secretary of the Summer Insti 


of Euthenies of Vassar College. 
RaupH FLETCHER, statistician in 


School of Business and Publie Administra 


)FESSOR 


at Washington University, has been ap- 


nted state supervisor of a federal survey 


nployment and payrolls in Missouri. 


». CHESTER K. WENTWORTH, associate pro 
or of geology at Washington University, has 
appointed geologie engineer for the Board 


Water Supply of the City of Honolulu. 
Proressor JosePH M. Kiamon, of the Wash 
ton University School of Business and Pub- 
Administration, has been appointed princi- 
| agricultural economist in the A. A. A. 


WALTER BIpDLE SAUL, a member of the Phila 


hia Board of Edueation, has been named 
irman of a committee to investigate the ad 
sion standards of the Philadelphia Normal 
hool. Speeial emphasis will be laid on the 
cholastie requirements for the prospective 


cners. 


FreDERICK M. Davenport, formerly Repre- 
sentative in Congress from New York, has been 
professor at Connecticut 


ppointed visiting 


Wesleyan University for the second semester. 


Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, has been presented 
ith the Italian silver medal of merit for dis- 
Ital- 


in Consul General Antonio Grossardi made the 


tinguished accomplishment in education. 


vard on February 9 aboard the Italian liner 


at ma, 


DeLAND Stowe, Pulitzer prize winner in 1930 
for the best example of foreign correspondence 
nd Paris representative of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, delivered the Block Foundation 
Lecture at Yale University on February 12. 


P09 
ArcuipaLtp T. Davison, professor of choral 


music, organist and choirmaster at Harvard 


University, has been honored with the degree 
of doctor of musie by the University of Oxford 
He is the first 


Ameriean to receive this honor. 


PROFESSOR MARSHALL E. Dimock, of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, is making an investigation 
of Canal Zone railroads for Secretary of Wat 
Dern. 

Harris C. ARNOLD, deputy attorney genera 
of Pennsylvania, announced on February 7 that 
school districts which dismiss teachers and then 
reemploy them at lower salaries are violating 
the School Code. In a formal opinion sub 
mitted to the Department of Publie Instruction 
Mr. that a 


imum salaries and minimum increases has been 


Arnold declared schedule of min 


established by the code and must be respected. 


Dr. THomas A. JOHNSTON, president of the 
Kemper Military School, died on February 5 in 
Boonville, Mo., at the age of eighty-five years. 

Dr. St. JOHN WILLIAM HEBEL, professor ot 
English at Cornell University, died in Ithaca on 
February 7 at the age of forty-two years. 

. CARLOS HUNTINGTON STONE died in Sut 
N. Y., on February 2 in his seventy-sev- 
He had served from 1887 until 1916 


as head master of the Stone School, later known 


n year. 


as the Storm King School. 

Dr. Date S. Youna, director of research 
the Tennessee Department of Education and 
formerly a member of the state department of 
education in Alabama, was killed in an automo 
bile accident in Gadsden, Ala., on February 1. 


Dr. HuntTINGTON Ricwarps, physician and in 
structor of Latin at St. Paul’s School since 1892, 
died on February 4 in Boston in his eighty 
fourth year. 

Dr. WittiAM M. Davis, professor of physio 
graphical geology at the California Institute of 
Technology, died on February 5. Dr. Davis, 
who was eighty-three years old, served on the 
faculty of Harvard University from 1879 to 
1912, when he became professor emeritus of 
geology. 

JAMES W. Roserts, former teacher of English 
in the Chieago publie schools, died in Chicago on 
February 3 at the age of seventy-eight years. 
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setore to Chicago in 1893, Mr. Roberts 


gyoing 


was superintendent of schools in Tacoma, Wash. 


Dr. NicHoLAS Murray Burver, president of 


Columbia University, announced on February 8 


the receipt by the institution of gifts totaling 
$21,684.16. The 


$4,500, 


donation, 
the 
in the 


individual 


largest 


amounting to has been made by 


General Education Board for research 


processes of motor development in children. 


This research will be conducted by the Normal 


Child Development Clinic. 
A GREATER CLEVELAND chapter of the National 
Teachers Federation, affiliated with the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor, has been organized. 


Application for a charter was made on Feb- 
10. Three hundred and 
ers, representing fourteen schools, constitute the 


ruary fourteen teach- 


initial membership of the union. Two hundred 
more teachers have signified their intention of 
joining the group. As soon as the charter is 
granted, the group will elect delegates to the 
Labor. Mr. George 


Cleveland Federation of 


Davis, teacher of English and dramaties at 
Kast Technical High School, has been chosen 
as president. The local tax situation and the 


present school financing in other cities are 
among the first concerns of the union, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis. The majority of those who 
have joined the new organization are members 


of the Cleveland Teachers Federation. 


ALL married women teachers in the Everett, 
Mass., schools will receive notices that their con- 
tracts will not continue after a thirty-day period, 
as the result of a 6-to-2 vote of the school com- 
mittee. The action, ending a controversy of 
three years, will affect twenty teachers. In sup- 
porting the measure, Committeeman Charles F. 
Hill stated that of the twenty women, eleven 
had not even a normal school education. 


Lewis K. Lawes, warden at Sing Sing peni- 
tentiary, has invited twelve professors from the 
New York School of Commeree, 
Accountants and Finance to deliver a series of 
lectures on “Modern Business” to two hundred 
interested inmates, according to an announce- 


University 


ment made on February 7 by John T. Madden, 
dean of the School of Commerce, Accountants 
and Finanee. The first 
on February 8 by Dr. Alfred M. Neilson, pro- 
This program 


lecture was delivered 


fessor of economic geography. 
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of lectures has been conceived by Warden Lawes 
as part of a plan to rehabilitate and keep up 
the morale of those prisoners who have suffi- 
cient ability to comprehend college work. Many 
of those who are expected to attend the lectures 
have been part way or completely through co!- 
lege. The whole educational program is unde1 
the supervision of Harry L. Masson, who has 
been selected by civil service examination. 


SURROUNDED by a student guard of fifty un 
dergraduates in brown shirts and swastika ban 
ners, Chancellor Adolf Hitler on February 7 an- 
nounced to a large assembly of professors and 
students congregated in the Berlin Philharmonic 


Hall the creation of the “reichsshaft,” a new 


student organization. The reichsschaft, created 
by law, will be the only German undergraduate 
organization. It puts students under Nazi party 
control, following the pattern for trade unions, 
church societies and other groups. The new or- 
ganization will be under the direction of the 
Minister of the Interior, who will appoint a 
student president. 

A NEW unit has been established at Rutgers 
University to be known as University College. 
The work formerly earried on by the extension 
division will be transferred to the new college, 
which will grant degrees. According to Presi- 
dent Clothier, this step will give adequate status 
to those branches of the university’s work which 
provide educational opportunities to persons of 
more advanced years and to those who are not 
free to become full-time resident students. Ad- 
ministrative direction of University College wil! 
be vested in Professor Norman C. Miller, di- 
rector of the university extension since the divi- 
sion was established in 1926. 


To maintain and strengthen the bond which 
exists between Drexel Institute and its alumni, 
special courses for the alumni have been estab- 
lished. The courses, which are for graduates 
only and are given without charge, consist of 
classes in current economies and public speak- 
ing. Sixty graduates, men and women, have 
enrolled for the work, which is to extend over 
a period of twenty weeks. 

A PRELIMINARY statement in connection wit! 
the importance of revising the various types of 
credentials in the field of adult education has 
been authorized by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. The rapid growth together 
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hanging conceptions of the aims and pur- 


1 Cile 


.s of adult education seem to make it im- 


S€ 
wrative that present practises and provisions 
coverning the issuance of credentials be revised. 
A special committee of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, consisting of Superintendent R. E. Gel- 

chairman, Miss Alice H. Dougherty and 

\liss Alice Rose Power, has been designated to 
‘ooperate with the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the state superintendent in preparing 
<yegestions for consideration by the board. 


A MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION DEVEL- 
OPED DURING MORE THAN THREE 
MILLENNIUMS 


Ir took the mathematicians more than three 
thousand years to solve the general quadratic 
quation in its modern form as now taught to 
ir high-school students. During the last five or 
six years various solutions of special numerical 
quadratie equations which appear on Baby- 
lonian tablets of about 2000 B. c. have been de- 
ciphered by O. Neugebauer, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; F. Thureau-Dangin, Paris, France, and 
others. The former of these named concluded 
that the Babylonians then knew that some of the 
quadratie equations considered by them have 
two roots, while the latter expressed the view 
that they were interested in only one root of 
such an equation. A noted German mathemat- 
ical historian, J. Tropfke, recently traced the 
history of the quadratie equation during a pe- 
riod of thirty-five hundred years and supported 
the view that the ancient Babylonians were in- 
terested in only one of the roots of the quadratic 
equations considered by them.? 

The most striking fact in the history of the 
development of the solution of the quadratic 
equation is that the Babylonians solved certain 
numerical quadratic equations by a method 
which is similar to our modern method of solv- 
ing these equations. As they did not use nega- 
tive or complex numbers, they obviously could 
not sclve quadratic equations having either two 
negative roots or two complex roots. In fact, no 
instanee is known in which a quadratic equation 


1 Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathematiker-V er- 
nigung, Vol. 43, page 106, 1933. 
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THs American Association for Adult Eduea- 
tion, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City, has 
undertaken a study of the place of science in the 
field of adult education. The study will be in 
charge of Benjamin C. Gruenberg, associate in 
science. 
tion as to successful practises and as to existing 


It is especially desired to get informa- 
needs that are not being met. Scientific men 
and edueators who are interested are invited to 
send their suggestions and inquiries to the above 


address. 






of the form 2? + px +q=0, where p and q repre- 
sent positive numbers, was solved before 1685, 
when such a solution appeared in the noted “Al- 
gebra” by John Wallis. <A little earlier (1657), 
J. Hudde first used the same letter to represent 
both positive and negative numbers, and thus 
made it possible to reduce every quadratie equa- 
tion to the same normal form, as is now eom 
monly done in our text-books on elementary 
algebra used in the schools. 

In Volume 2 of Euclid’s “Elements,” proposi- 
tions 4, 5 and 6, the classical treatment of the 
quadratic equation is presented in a geometric 
form. This geometric treatment relates only to 
the outward appearance, but it represents the 
main contribution made by the ancient Greeks 
towards the solution of the general quadratic 
equation. Only a few years ago it was com- 
monly assumed that the solution of the quad- 
ratie equation as far as known by the ancient 
Greeks was discovered by geometry, but the re- 
cent discoveries relating to Babylonian mathe- 
maties make it clear that this assumption should 
be abandoned. The algebraic nature of the an- 
cient Babylonian mathematics seems now to be 
well established, and it removes some of the his- 
torical support for the emphasis on geometry in 
the early mathematical courses in the schools. 
It should, however, be noted that the geometric 
solutions of certain quadratic equations by the 
ancient Greeks apply also to irrational roots, but 
such roots were not then considered in the nu- 
merical solutions, since the number system of 
the ancient Greeks did not embrace the irra 


tional numbers. 
The point of greatest interest in this connec- 
tion is that the ancient Greeks, as well as their 
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predecessors, never found explicitly the two 
roots ot the quadratic equations which they 
treated, even in the cases when these equations 
have two positive rational roots. It may be 


somewhat surprising notwithstanding this 


fact, some mathematical historians believe that 


the ancients knew that two such roots actually 


exist in certain cases. The difficulty along this 


line ean be partly explained by the fact that the 
quadratie equations which they considered often 
tne following 


arose from the consideration ot 


two symmetrie equations: 


z y a 
j b 
It seems, therefore, immaterial whether we find 


the value of x or the value of y in the quadratic 


one 


equation resulting from the elimination of 


of these unknowns. From this point of view the 
consideration of the second root of a quadratic 
equation the 
nal equations are not affected by the inter- 


appears somewhat trivial, since 


orig 


change of « and y. Somewhat similar remarks 


apply to the algebraic equations of higher 
degrees. 

The fact that certain quadratie equations have 
two distinet roots was explicitly recognized by 
the Hindus and the Arabs, and H. Cardan made 
a slight beginning in the use of complex roots in 
his noted “Ars Magna” (1545). From this time 
onward the development of the solution of the 
quadratie equation proceeded more rapidly and 
it took only a little over a century longer until 
all the possible cases were considered under a 

Clear light 


on the subject was, however, not possible until 


single normal form as noted above. 


negative and complex numbers were fully ex- 
plained at about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Hence the history of the development 
of our modern solution which is now commonly 
taught to the high-school students extends over 
almost four thousand years. A knowledge of 
this long period of development should impress 
the student. There are probably not many in- 
tellectual achievements whose successive steps 
upwards ean be traced so clearly throughout 
such a long period of time and which are now 
supposed to be a part of the intellectual equip- 
ment of all educated people. 
G. A. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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BASIC ENGLISH 


AN article by Mr. G. M. Moment, printed 
the issue of ScHooLt AND Society for Octobe; 
21, 1933, is said “but for the quotations” to | 
“written in Basie” English. 

I have compared this article with the list of 
words and contained in ‘| 


usages 


Basie 
Basie Words’? and am unable to trace the fi 


ar 


lowing words (or uses) employed by \ 


Moment in his article: 


(1) Tower 

(2) Résumé 

(3) Outdo* 

(4) Orient 

(5) Continent 

(6) Moreover* 
(7) Gotten* 

(8) The Blacks* 

(9) Diplomacy 
(10) Pietorial* 
(11) Length* 
(12) Scientific* 
(13) Troublesome* 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


Dictionary 
Information 
Mankind* 


marked with an asterisk ar 


compounds of words contained in the Basi: 


Those words 
vocabulary, but the compounds themselves ar 
not listed in “The Basie Words.” In any eas 
does a foreigner’s knowledge of “out” and “do” 
enable him to guess the meaning of “outdo”? 


Or does knowledge of “more” and “over” help 
him to translate “moreover”? Basic uses thi 
suflixes -er, -ed, -est, -ing only; hence Pict-oria’, 
Scien-tific, trouble-some will not be understood 
In Basie English “kind” means bien, bienvei 
lant; “sort” is used for the other sense. (Wé 
might, of course, emend the passage to “the de 
Babelization of mansort.”) 

A critique of the Basie English prepared by) 
M. West and E. Swenson, with the help of F. 
L. Russel and K. M. Fawkes, is shortly to be 
issued by the Department of Educational Re 
search of the Ontario College of Education. | 
would earnestly ask those interested in the sys 
tem to suspend judgment until they have inves 
tigated it, and its implications, thoroughly. 


MICHAEL WEST 


1C, K. Ogden, Kegan Paul & Co., 1932. 
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WORK CAMPS FOR THE YOUTH 
OF GERMANY 


LY three hundred thousand young men 


VNEARL 


en the ages of eighteen and twenty-five are 


in the forestry camps of the United 
As part of President Roosevelt’s “New 

* these young unemployed men are lodged, 
hed and fed by the government and receive 
rtvy dollars a month for their The 
ips in the United States find precedents in 


work. 


rman, Bulgarian, Welsh, Dutch and Swiss 
unps whieh contain over 325,000 young 
TY yple 


[he system of camps in Germany offers the 
best analogy to those in the United States from 
e standpoint of numbers of youth cared for 
nd type of work performed. The German 
camps eame into existence in 1923 as an attempt 
several sport and Christian organizations to 
care for unemployed youths and to break down 
1e politieal, social and religious barriers which 
seriously divided them. The war and its after- 
math left many of the youth of Germany weak 
physically and depressed spiritually. It was 
felt that they could best be eared for by placing 
them in eamps. The wholesome food and out- 
door work was to rebuild them physically. <A 
program of recreation and education was to 
raise their morale and intelligence and help 
them understand the problems of Germany. 

These eamps developed as a venture of pri- 
vate organizations and individuals until 1931, 
when there were about thirty such camps seat- 
tered over Germany. In July of that year the 
German government decided to establish camps 
f this kind for the thousands of young unem- 
ployed. By a series of Reich emergency de- 
crees a system of camps was set up which by 
the fall of 1932 contained nearly 275,000 young 
people between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
Sve. 

The camps were voluntary, and the partici- 
pants reeeived eight to ten cents a day besides 
their room, board and work clothes. Most of 
the camps contained unemployed peasants, 
workers and students. The youth constructed 
roads and trails, drained marsh, meadow and 
torest land and did flood control work on a 
small seale. The type of work done was re- 
stricted by law to: (1) Projects which pro- 
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moted the general welfare; (2) projects which 


could not be done by regular laborers; (3) 
projects that did not take work from employed 
workers. 

The youth worked six to seven hours a day 
beginning early in the morning. The late after- 
noons and evenings were thus left free. Dur- 
ing this leisure time much was done to raise the 
educational level of the The law 


which set up the German camps restricted the 


recruits. 


participants to young people between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five, but allowed the re- 
cruiting agencies to include one person over the 
age of twenty-five for every twenty-five youth 
inaecamp. This provision was designed to al- 
low unemployed intellectuals to take part so 
that they might assist in the recreational and 
educational programs. 
groups organized. Books 
Professors 


Diseussion were 


were made available to the men. 
and leeturers came to the camps to speak on 
such subjects as the unemployment problem, the 
fundamentals of citizenship, the economie crisis 
and the trend of population toward the cities. 
In every case an attempt was made to show the 
young German his place in society. Commu- 
nists and National Socialists, Junkers and com- 
mon laborers lived and worked together and 
thus came better to understand their mutual 
problems. Under the Nazis these camps have 
been continued, though their purpose and pro- 
grams have been considerably modified. 

The camps were originally organized, first, to 
care for the unemployed; secondly, to do valu- 
able work for poor areas; thirdly, to bring the 
different classes together and thus break down 
the strata of German society. Besides the vol- 
untary exchange of ideas among the different 
classes of youth in the camps, discussion groups 
were arranged which provided for the presenta- 
tion of the ideas of the different classes on 
problems of mutual interest. The educational 
phase of the camps was considered to be of 
significant importance. 

To-day their first purpose is to convert and 
confirm the youth of Germany to National 
Socialism, thus obliterating class and political 
distinetions; secondly, to care for the unem- 
ployed and develop them physically; thirdly, to 
do valuable work for the poor areas. Before 
the advent of Hitler the camps were voluntary, 
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but to day the tendency is to make them com- 
pulsory. 

The symbol of the arbeitdienst is a shovel 
and three heads of grain, with the historie words 
of Frederick the Great, “Where one head of 
erain there Before the 
Hitler régime young women took part in the 
Usually they worked 


crows must be two.” 
same camps as the men. 
in the kitchen, waited on table and mended the 
In a few eases they did 
men. At 


clothes of the workers. 


the lighter manual work with the 
present the women are in separate camps, where 
they raise vegetables and other food produets 
used in the eamps of the men. The camps for 
like those for the men, are over- 
National Socialist 
ardent supporters of Hitler. 


Where last year some 3,000 students from the 


the women, 


whelmingly and hotbeds of 


colleges and universities took part in the camps, 
17,000 this year. Nine thou- 
high school. 


there are about 


sand of them have just finished 
The others come from the colleges and universi- 
ties. No Jews are allowed to take part in the 
camps. The German Studentenshaft were only 
morally bound to do service in the camps dur- 
ing the summer, but now they are required by 
law to go to camps before and during their 
college or university course for a minimum of 
forty weeks. Up to the present time, however, 
the limited number of camps has not permitted 
participation by all students. This participa- 
tion of students in the camps is in line with 
Hitler’s desire to break down class differences 
and create one great unified group of Germans. 
The number of students has increased from 
75,000 before the war to 150,000 since the war. 
There are enough trained experts to-day to take 
all professional jobs for the next ten years. 
Since Germany feels that there are already too 
many students they hope that some of them 
may be reorientated in the direction of agri- 
culture or industry. 

To facilitate the interchange of ideas among 
the different classes in the camps, discussion 
eroups are organized during the leisure time. 
Prior to the advent of Hitler the camps were 
non-military and neutral politically. To-day 
they are a means for converting and confirming 
German youth to the Nazi party. Wekrsports 
and marching make them a potential army of 

Nazi emblems and flags, while 
Hitler became chancellor, are 


organized youth. 
before 


banned 
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Where be- 
fore discussions were generally on subjects of 
a non-political nature, to-day they are just the 
opposite. In many camps this important edu- 
‘ational phase of the project has been lost. 
Many of the more intelligent German youth de- 
plore this loss of the “basie ideals of the work 
camps.” Originally an explanation of the Ger- 
man state and the basic principles on which tli 
nation rests led to a consideration of the goy- 
ernments of other states. But to-day they se] 
dom get beyond the swastie horizon. 

The subject of the majority of the discus 
sions, as one would imagine, is National Social- 
ism and its various aspects. They discuss 
“Fascism,” “The Structure of the 
State” and “The Aspects of Citizenship in Ney 
Germany.” They strive to teach love of coun 
try and an appreciation of its grandeur. They 
are trying to break down the idea of the state 
as the protector and the individual as a ben 
A true citizen ot 


very much in evidence this season. 


German 


factor of this protection. 
Germany must be an active, participating, mili 
tant National Socialist. The fervor with which 
this statement is repeated by ardent young 
Nazis leaves no doubt that young reeruits must, 
at least outwardly, be National Socialists or 
take the consequences. Any one who ean not 
be converted may find a berth in a concentra- 
tion camp where more persuasive methods are 
used. 

The leaders of the camps are either old army 
officers who are National Socialists or members 
of the Steel Helmets. They are first sent into 
training camps for a period of six weeks where 
they are taught to administer the camps and 
‘arry out the programs of political education 
and recreation. They receive about 60 marks 
per month, besides their board, room and uni- 
forms. 

The younger Nazis are not satisfied with these 
leaders and talk of another revolution in which 
these older men will be replaced by younger 
and more ardent National Socialists. They 
predict the change will take place before 
March. 

The youth usually enroll for a period of 40 
weeks. This can be extended if they are unable 
to find employment by the end of the period. 
Of course the government hopes eventually to 
place all the young people in regular jobs, and 
now that the “Traegers der Arbeit’ are the 
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Federal Unemployment Bureaus the camps are 
ore directly controlled by the government. 
he recruits are registered in the bureaus and 

their records filed. 
sme to the bureaus which can be filled by any 


If requests for workers 


the young workers, they are placed in this 

anner. While they are in the camps an at- 
tempt is made to determine their interests and 
A definite attempt is made to interest 
students of 


bilities. 
lege and university mediocre 
ability in non-academic pursuits. One reason 
e government officials that 
pend several weeks in the work camps is to see 

not be 


insist students 

directed 
At the 

une time, if peasants and workers show ex- 

-ptional ability, they are given an opportunity 
enter schools of higher learning. 


some of the students can 
nto non-professional fields of endeavor. 


If, in the course of a service period, an un- 
ployed decides he would like to become an 
ricultural settler on the land reclaimed by 
e workers he is eligible for governmental as- 
istance. He is given preference over the un- 
employed who have not served in the eamps 
and is eligible to receive a loan from the gov- 
ernment to purchase land and farm equipment. 
In a like manner some of the large estates which 
are already much in arrears on taxes will be 
vided and settled by young National Socialists. 
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While it would be unfortunate if the men 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps 


were propagandized for any political party, 
there is an opportunity to carry out an informal 
educational program which would not interfere 
with the work of the men but would greatly 
benefit them individually. Under the direction 
of Dr. Clarence S. Marsh, dean of Buffalo Uni- 
versity, and the U. S. Bureau of Education, an 
educational program is being worked out for 
the Conservation Corps Camps which promises 


Accord- 


ing to present plans, no formal program will 


to meet the needs of the young men. 
be applied to all the camps. The program for 
each camp will vary according to the ability of 
the men and the facilities in the vicinity of the 
camp. Discussion groups and field trips will 
be used rather than the formal lectures and the 
reading of text-books which characterize much 
of our edueation. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps offer a great opportunity to the 
adult education movement in America, and it 
would seem that the camp commanders are now 
willing to cooperate with the commissioner of 
edueation in carrying out a program on a na- 
tional scale. 
KENNETH HOLLAND 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE, 

New York, N. Y. 


REPORTS 


THE WORK OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
EMERGENCY COLLEGES 

Mr. Tuurston Cuiup, in the New York 
Herald-Tribune of February 4, summarizes the 
recent report of Lewis A. Wilson, assistant 
commissioner of education for New York State, 
on the twelve emergency colleges that have been 
established during the past year in that state. 
These institutions have been set up to offer edu- 
cational facilities to high-school graduates who 
have been financially unable to continue their 
education and who, at the same time, have been 
unable to find employment. As the winter of 


1932-33 passed it became evident to many 
thoughtful educators and relief administrators 
of this state that a large number of recently 
graduated high-school students were unable to 
At the 


same time it was discovered that there were 


go on to college for financial reasons. 


available many highly trained and experienced 
college instructors who were temporarily with- 
out teaching positions. It therefore was de- 
cided to bring these two groups together, and 
steps were taken to establish a series of emer- 
gency collegiate centers. Part of the reliet 
funds allocated to education were set aside to 
pay the salaries of the instructors who were to 
teach at the centers and their salaries were to 
be uniform—$15 per instructor a week. 

The response to this plan was immediate and 
enthusiastic. By the end of March centers were 
established at Albany Buffalo, Garden City, 
Rochester, Syracuse and White Plains. 
tration at the different varied. At 
White Plains 100 students were enrolled, while 
at Buffalo more than 500 young people applied 
At the other centers the regis- 


Regis- 


centers 


for admission. 
tration averaged 200. 
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In order to make certain that a high standard 
of work would be maintained, the State Depart- 
ment of Kdueation asked for the cooperation 
of the heads of state or city colleges already 
established in the localities where it was decided 
to open the centers. The State Colleges for 
Teachers at Albany and Buffalo sponsored the 
centers located in those cities, while the centers 
at White Plains and Garden City were opened 
by the president of the College of the City of 
New York. 

The presidents ot these sponsoring institu- 
tions selected the faculties for the centers, out- 
lined the curricula to be pursued, set up the 
entrance requirements for the students who ap- 
plied for admission, and in many cases turned 
over the facilities of their institutions to the 
centers. After the machinery had been set in 
motion, the direction of the center was turned 
over to a dean or registrar. 

The courses offered at the centers were the 
usual freshman survey courses corresponding to 
the courses offered to the freshmen of the spon- 
soring institutions. This was to make easier the 
transfer of credits when the student finished his 
work at the center and was ready to enter a 
standard But a large 
number of students registered who had already 


college. surprisingly 
had one year of college work, and it was de- 
cided to offer courses in English and American 
literature, government, sociology, public speak- 
ing and economies to meet the special needs of 
these young people. 

In an effort to make the student life at the 
centers similar to the student life at the spon- 
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soring colleges, the centers developed interest 
ing and varied extra-curricula activities. Two 
centers organized active dramatic and musical] 
groups; other centers issued weekly newspapers, 
mimeographed for economy’s sake, but as ful] 
of news and jokes as many regular colleg: 
papers. Several of the centers organized in 
dependently or in cooperation with the spon 
soring colleges athletic teams, tennis, base ball, 
ete. 

The work of these six original centers was 
so successful that the state decided early last 
fall to continue them. This decision was amply 
justified by the advance registration. In al- 
most all cases the registration figures showed 
a decided increase over last spring. At White 
Plains thirty more students applied for admis- 
sion, while at Garden City the number of regis- 
trants jumped from 256 to 457. 

Due to this inereased registration and due 
also to the difficulties of providing inexpensive 
means of transportation in the upstate sections 
it was decided to open additional centers. 
Branches of the Emergency Junior College at 
Albany were opened at Troy and Schenectady, 
while centers were also opened at Auburn, Cort- 
land, Little Falls and Newark. 

In most eases the activities of the old centers 
were enlarged. The work was made to conform 
to the standard requirements of the first year 
of a junior college. A 75 per cent. regents’ 
average was set as the minimum entrance re- 
quirement. New courses were added. The fac- 
ulties were increased. At Buffalo eight instruc 
tors volunteered their services. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 
INSTRUCTION OF THE N.E. A. 

Tue Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the National Edueation 
Association will hold its fourteenth annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland on February 27 and 28. The 
program is as follows: 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
9:30 A. M., Ballroom, Public Auditorium 
Presiding, Mildred English, president. 
Topic: ‘‘The Use of Scientific Methods in a Pro- 


gram of Supervision.’’ 


‘*The Scientific Method and Creative Super 
vision,’’ Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com 
missioner of Education, U. S. Office of Edu 
cation. 

‘*The Scientific Method and Cooperative Super 
vision,’’ Elizabeth Hall, assistant superin 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

‘«The Use of Objective Measures in Evaluating 
Instruction,’? W. A. Brownell, Duke Uni 
versity. 

‘‘Presentation of the Seventh Yearbook,’’ Pau! 
T. Rankin, supervising director of instruc- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Evaluation and Appraisal of the Yearbook,’’ 
Clifford Woody, University of Michigan. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
12:15 p. M., Lake Room, Hotel Statler 
ding, Leonard Power, first vice-president. 
on: ‘*Supervision and the Needs of Child 
hood,’’ Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle, Washington. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
):30 a. M., Ballroom, Public Auditorium 
ding, Mildred English, president. 
c: **The Redirection of the Educational Pro 
gram to Meet the Needs of the Present 


> 


Crig.?* 

‘The Type of Instruction Demanded by the 
Present Edueational and Social Crisis,’’ 
Ernest W. Butterfield, commissioner of edu- 

ition, Connecticut. 

‘The Challenge of the Present Crisis for a New 

Laura Zirbes, Ohio 


Type of Supervision,’’ 
State University. 
Self-Supervision by Teachers, a Practical Way 
to Help Meet the Need,’’ William T. Mel- 
chior, Syracuse University. 

V/ise and Unwise Economies in a Program of 
Supervision,’’?’ E. E, Oberholtzer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Houston, Texas. 


imediately following the program on 


‘dnesday, February 28, the annual business 
‘ting of the department will be held. The 
meeting of the board of directors will 
held on Monday, February 26, at 7:30 A. M., 
the Tavern Room of the Hotel Statler. The 
itive committee will meet at the same place 
nediately after the meeting of the board of 
ctors. The membership committee will meet 
Tuesday, February 27, at 7:30 A. M., in the 
rn Room of the Hotel Statler. Miss May- 
G. Bush is chairman of the committee. 


THE CONFERENCE ON CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT, CARE AND TRAINING 
Tue Conference on Child Development, Care 
ud Training, under the auspices of the Moose- 
rt Laboratory for Child Research, will be 
d at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
. C., on February 22 and 23. Senator James 
J. Davis will serve as honorary chairman and 
Martin L. Reymert, director of the Mooseheart 
Laboratory, as chairman. The program fol- 


Ws: 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
2:00 P. M. 

Address of Welcome, Senator James J. Davis. 

‘*The Mooseheart Laboratory,’’ Martin L. Rey 
mert. 

‘‘Puture Lines of Clinical Research on Chil 
dren,’’ Edgar A, Doll, director, The Training 
School, Vineland, N. J. 

‘*Psychiatry and the Modern Child,’’ Paul L. 
Schroeder, director, Institute of Juvenile Re 
search, Chicago, Il. 

‘*The Importance of the Mooseheart Laboratory 
to a Nation-wide Parent Education Pro 
gram,’’ Louise Stanley, chief, Bureau of 

Home Economics, U. 8. Department of Agri 


culture. 


»9 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
10:00 A.M. 
General meeting of the Advisory Council and Gov 
erning Officials of the Loyal Order of Moose 
(Board of Governors of Mooseheart and the 
Supreme Council of the Loyal Order of 
Moose). 


2:00 P. M. 


‘*Research in the Field of the Psychological De 
velopment of the Child,’’ Charles H. Judd, 
dean, Graduate School of Education, Univer 
sity of Chicago. 

‘*The Modern Child and Curriculum Constru 
tion,’’ Ernest Horn, College of Education, 
University of Towa. 

‘*Physical Growth of the Child,’’ T. Wingate 
Todd, Department of Anatomy, Western Re 
serve University. 

‘*Research on the Young Child, a Retrospect 
and a Foreeast,’’ John E. Anderson, director, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota. 

‘‘The Modern Child in Relation to Vocational 
Edueation,’’ C. A. Prosser, director, William 

Minneapolis, 


Hood Dunwoody Institute, 


Minn. 
7:00 P.M. 


‘‘The Growing Child as a Problem in Ped 
atries,’’ H. F. Helmholz, M.D., head, Section 
of Pediatrics, Mayo Clinic. 

‘*The Growing Child as a Problem in Physio! 
ogy,’’ A. J. Carlson, Department of Phys 
ology, University of Chicago. 

‘¢The Growing Child in the Family and the Pla; 
Group,’’ E. W. 


Sociology, University of Chicago. 


¢ 


Burgess, Department otf 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND RESULTS OF 
A TWELVE-HOUR TEST IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 
I. BACKGROUND 

IN accordance with the general plan of the 
Examinations of the University of 
Chicago, the seventh qualifying examination in 


Board ot 


English composition was given in May of this 
year to 680 New Plan students. The examina- 
tion differed radically from any of the preced- 
ing ones. It was given, at the request of the 
English department, in four periods of three 
hours each, one period on each of four sue- 
cessive Mondays; the total testing time was 
thus twelve hours, spread over four weeks. 
Originally the plan was to have relatively “free” 
writing (“write a theme on ” type of 
writing) in these periods, the hope being that 
the student would within this time period sup- 
ply sufficient evidence upon which a sound esti- 
mate of his writing ability could be based. It 
was also hoped that the size of the sample would 
facilitate reliable judging of the quality of the 
papers. As evidence from the past experimen- 
tation seemed to constitute proof that reliable 
reading of free themes was virtually unattain- 
able without extensive training of the readers, 
the original plan was abandoned. The views 
of the 
this decision; some of them felt that free writ- 
However, 


instructors of English were varied on 
ing should be given this final trial. 
the committee in charge decided against it. 
With the aid of members of the staff and in 
cooperation with the examiner, an examination 
constructed 


English instructors 


Although the task of pre- 


committee of 
the examination. 
paring a qualifying test in English must always 
be laborious, the particular arduousness of the 
task on this occasion and the time required for 
it can be appreciated only in the light of the 
state of flux which the English course was in 


at that time. The examination was, neverthe- 


1See John M. Stalnaker, ‘‘ Attempts to Measure 
the Ability to Write with Clarity and Accuracy,’’ 
ScHooL AND Soctiety, 37: 69-72, 1933, and John 


M. Stalnaker, ‘‘Tests of Acceptable and Reliable 
Habits of Writing,’’ The English Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1933, for a description of the English com- 
position courses offered and the general examina- 
tion problem at the University of Chicago. 


less, as much as anything could be at that time, 
the product of the combined efforts of the in- 
structors of English composition. A greater 
amount of time and energy was spent by the 
instructors on this examination than had been 
spent on any previous one. 


II. DescrRIPTION OF THE EXAMINATION 


The aim of the first three-hour session was to 
test the students’ ability to put a research paper 
into proper form. The point to be proved, the 
outline to be followed and sufficient notes (with 
informal references to sources) for construction 
of the paper were given. The student was in- 
structed to write and document the paper and 
to make a formal bibliography. The material 
proved to be too difficult in content for th: 
average student to master and work into form 
in the three hours allowed. In particular, put- 
ting the formal bibliography into proper form 
and making the proper footnote entries were 
more time-consuming than had been estimated. 
The general type of exercise was felt by the 
group concerned to be a valuable one, but the 
material was slightly too difficult. 

The second three-hour session was designed to 
test the ability to organize into an effective 
essay a given body of ideas upon a subject. 
The subject of the paper was given, together 
with a collection of ideas on the subject in the 
form of sentences arranged in chance order. 
The student was required to outline the paper 
and then to write it. Again, many of the stu- 
dents felt pressed for time. 

The third three-hour session, devoted to the 
short exercise type of test, consisted of four 
parts. Part A, a sentence exercise, gave two 
paragraphs of short, choppy sentences. The 
student was required to rewrite the paragraphs, 
showing proper subordination and coordina- 
tion. In Part B, the student had to make cer- 
tain specified construction changes in given 
sentences, together with any other necessary 
changes, the purpose being to test the students’ 
power over sentence structure. Part C gave 
two paragraphs adequately organized and writ- 
ten, and required that they be rewritten accord- 
ing to a second general type of organization. 
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In exercise D, the student was to fill in with 
the appropriate word or phrase certain blanks 
eft in a deseriptive paragraph, the purpose be- 
ug to test aceuracy and fullness of vocabulary 
ther than literary feeling. 

[he fourth three-hour session of the examina- 
on was entirely objective. The sections were 


he led: 


ne, Sentence Structure, Grammar, Punctua- 


Organization, Paragraph Unity, Read- 


in, Dietion, Vocabulary and Bibliography and 


Research Paper Form. Each label is an ob- 


us indication of what the section tested. 


III. ScorInG THE EXAMINATION 


[he instructors read the papers for this ex- 

ination without the students’ names appear- 
ng on them. Rather than have each instructor 

ad all of a small batch of examinations, the 
examination committee assigned certain instrue- 
tors to read all the examinations for certain 
exercises. By having the instructors work in 
mall groups, it was hoped that agreement on 
standards would be reached more quickly and 
that greater reliability of reading would be 
achieved. The results obtained justified the 


yeedure. 


LV. Tue RELIABILITY OF READING 


Various checks on the consistency or relia- 
with which the themes were read had 
been made on most of the past examinations 
with the result that no examination was found 
to have been read with high reliability. In 
fact, reliabilities as low as .30 were found, and 
none as high as .75 or .80. These low reliabili- 
ties indicate that the mark a student receives is 


bilitv 


more dependent on the mood of the reader than 
on the quality of the student’s writing. An 
educational system that stresses examinations is 
rendered pointless without reliable measuring 
instruments. 

The readers, being aware of the previous 
studies of reliability, determined to make this 
They agreed very thoroughly 
on the standards to be used, and then checked 
over many papers to insure that their standards 
were not shifting. The amount of effort which 
the instruetors put into the reading of these 
papers was inealeulable. It was hoped that the 
initial training, together with the fact that the 


reading reliable. 
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TABLE I 
Point SCORING OF THE EXAMINATION UNITS 
=~ @ ~ > = ~~ 
Uni .~ MG "de & 
‘ So to 6S 7 } 
SoS 86 #3 & 
BS FB as A 


First session 


Footnotes 0-50 3 150 25 


Bibliography 0-50 1 650 8 
Essay 0-5 80 400 67 
Total 600 100 


Second session 


Outline 0-20 1 20 20 
Essay 0- 4 20 80 80 
Total 100 100 
Third session 
Sentence exercise 0-10 10 100 32 
Construction shifts 0-27 4 108 34 
Paragraph construction O-8 10 80 25 
Description 0-27 1 27 9 
Total 315 100 
Fourth session 
Organization 0-94 94 17 
Paragraph unity 0-20 2 40 7 
Reading 0-10 4 40 7 


Sentence structure 0-45 2 90 16 


Grammar 0-21 ; 63 11 
Punctuation 0-35 1 35 6 
Diction 0-43 1 43 8 
Vocabulary 0-60 1 60 11 


True-false 0-51 2 102 18 


Total 567 101 





Note: To obtain the total score, a procedure 
equivalent to adcing standard scores was used. 
See John M. Stalnaker and M. W. Richardson, 
‘‘The Combination of Test Scores,’’ Journal of 
General Psychology, 8: 460-463, 1933. 


writing on this examination was more rigidly 
restricted than that on any previous examina- 
tion, would result in reliable reading of the 
papers. The results, however, far exceeded the 
expectations. 

In order to secure a measure of the consist- 
ency of reading, 90 papers were reread. Every 
effort was made to have this check made inde- 
pendently of the first reading, and in general 
the readers were unaware of the fact that they 
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were rereading a set of papers. No names or 
marks were made on any of the papers. The 
instructors cooperated excellently and were as 
interested as the Board of Examinations in 
maintaining an experimental attitude toward 
the reliability study. 

All reliabilities were high, ranging from .98 
to .73, with an average reliability of .88. Table 


II gives the results for the various sections. 


TABLE II 
READER RELIABILITY, DETERMINED BY HAVING A 
Group or 90 PAPERS INDEPENDENTLY REREAD 


, P Obtained 
Examination section : rel 
reliability 
Session I 
Essay .80 
Footnotes 91 
Bibliography 95 
Session I] 
Essay .89 
Outline By 
Ne SS10ON Ill 
Sentence exercise 82 
Construction shifts 98 
Paragraph organization 91 
Description .97 
Average .88 


These high reliabilities show that it is pos- 
sible, with careful reading of papers on highly 
restricted writing, to obtain agreement in grad 
ing. 

V. ASSIGNMENT OF LETTER GRADES 

The letter grades, A, B, C, D and F, were 

assigned by arbitrarily dividing the distribu- 


TABLE III 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES 


Grade Number Percentage Score range 
A 72 1] 20.6— 
B 113 17 18.9-20.5 
e 288 42 15.4-18.8 
D 103 15 13.6-15.3 
F* 104 15 0.0-13.5 


Total 680 100 


* F is the only failing grade. 
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tion of total scores into five parts, in conform 
ity with the general grade distribution of 
other examinations. 


VI. CORRELATIONAL STUDIES 


There is a certain amount of value and con 
siderable interest in a study of the relationships 
which obtain for the various parts of this ex 
amination. As the final score on the total ex- 
amination was made up of 18 unit scores, tly 
number of possible simple relationships (zero- 
order correlations) among the parts would 
number 153. If the intelligence test scores and 
the initial placement test scores were also con- 
sidered, there would be 190 different correla 
Only a few of these possible 
In addition, 


tions possible. 
correlations have been computed. 
the scores on certain related sections of the 
test have been combined into a single score and 
the relationships between the scores so obtained 
Most of the computa 
tions were made on a sample of 150 eases 


have been computed. 


selected at random from 680 available cases. 
As each of the four examination periods con 
stituted a unit, the relationships among then 
were found: 
TABLE IV 


THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE SESSIO 


Session Correlation 
I and II 24 
ts! 2g AS 
Ey ee “ee. 61 

rir 6S 38 

ces 4 By 42 
a Sa 63 
Total and I 76 
* ox II 64 
e ‘ 2 80 
a e jy 85 


The first and second sessions were devoted 
to writing, while the third session consisted 0! 
exercises and the fourth of objective material. 
The first session was graded for (1) essay, (- 
footnotes, (3) bibliography; the second sessiou 
for (1) essay and (2) outline. Thus the essay 
scores constituted only a part of the total score 
for each session. In determining the correla- 
tion between the two essay scores, the total 
population of 680 eases was used. The correla- 


x 
Te 
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was .25. A simple conclusive explanation 
this low correlation between the two essay 
s, in spite of the high reliability of the 


Several explana- 


r, can not be given. 


iding, 


ns are possible, two of which are obvious. 


may be that both tests measured the same 
ty, but the student varied markedly in his 
rformanee from day to day. Possibly the 
o tests, although both required writing, in 
ity measured very different abilities. 
[he objeetive section of past English exami- 
ns has proved to be a rather stable mea- 
In this examination, the total score corre- 
d more highly with the objective section than 
any other section, although the objective 
tion contributed no more to the final seore 
A study of the 
elation of the essays with the objective score 


did any other section. 

therefore indicated. Essay I and the ob- 

tive total gave a correlation of .58; essay II 

| the total objective, .25; essays I plus II and 
objective, .66. 

r eorrelations between the individual 

in Table V. (The Roman 


erals refer to the session of the examina- 


are given 


) 
\uch might be written about these correla- 
ns. Consider the correlation of .25 between 
outline grade of session II and the grade 
the objective organization test (IV). If 
tests measure the ability to organize (as- 

ng that such an ability exists), they should 

»w a much higher relationship, say .85. If 
ey measure different abilities, what are those 
bilities? Naming them is trivial, but it is im- 
tant to know whether or not they are part 
f the complex which makes up writing ability. 
‘ere some valid external criterion available, 
ie could easily determine the answers to these 
At present, there is no answer. 

\ll the correlations are low. Each unit of 
he test appears to be measuring some ability 
which is different from the ability measured by 

‘other units. When the various units of the 
test are perfected, an application of the newly 
developed factor analysis technique may result 
in the diseovery of the different abilities which 
vo together to make up the complex ability of 


writing. 


iestions. 


+ 


The total test seore and the intelligence test 
score gave a eorrelation of .57. The initial 
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placement test scores correlated with the present 
test .63. 
TABLE V 
CORRELATION BETWEEN TEST UNITS 


Units Correlations 


Outline I1I—Organization IV 20 
structure IV — Construction 
shifts III A9 
Sentence structure IV—Sentence exer- 
cise 1V A0 
IV—Paragraph 


Sentence 


Paragraph unity 
struction III 
Paragraph construction III 

exercise IV 
Sentence exercise I[I—Construction shifts 
III 
Paragraph construction III 
tion shifts III 
Construction shifts II1II—Grammar IV 
Construction shifts III—Vocabulary IV 
Sentence structure I1V—Grammar IV 
IV—Punctuation IV 
Grammar IV—Punctuation IV 


con- 


Sentence 


Construe- 


Sentence structure 
Footnotes I—Bibliography I 
Footnotes I—Research paper form IV 
Description I1I—Voeabulary IV 
Reading IV—Voeabulary IV 

Diction IV—Vocabulary IV 





Although the correlations are not high enough 
to justify the conclusion that any two of the 
unit tests measure the same ability, certain of 
them should, from their nature, measure the 
same general type of ability. On the basis of 
this deseriptive nature of the unit parts, various 
combinations were made.? 


(The 
numerals refer to the test session or day.) 

(2) Organization: Outline II and organization IV. 

(3) Paragraph IIT, 
paragraph construction III and paragraph 
unity IV. 

(4) Mechanics: Construction shifts III, sentence 


(1) Essay: Essay I and essay IT. Roman 


writing: Sentence exercise 


structure IV, grammar IV and punctuation 
IV. 


2Certain arbitrary weights were given to these 
unit scores in combining them into the larger 
groups for correlation work. No discussion is 
given to the weights used, as it can be demon- 
strated that the correlation coefficients between the 
groups are not sensitive, in the ranges here con- 
cerned, to minor variations in the weighting of the 
units which make up the groups. 
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(5) Documentation: Footnotes I, Bibliography I 
and Bibliography and Research Paper Form 
LV. 

(6) Word Description III, Reading IV, 
Diction IV and Vocabulary IV. 


Sense: 


The correlations obtained among these total 
groups are (the group number is indicated in 


parentheses) : 


Essay (1) and unit vocabulary of IV 47 
Essay (1) and organization (2) 1 
Essay (1) and paragraph writing (3) 44 
Essay (1) and mechanics (4) 06 
Essay (1) and documentation (5) .36 
Essay (1) and word sense (6) 02 
Outline (2) and paragraph writing (3) 30 
Outline (2) and mechanics (4) 2 
Outline (2) and documentation (5) 29 
Outline (2) and word sense (6) wok ed 
Paragraph writing (3) and mechanies (4) .39 
Paragraph writing (3) and documentation (5) 25 
Paragraph writing (3) and word sense (6) 51 
Mechanics (4) and documentation (5) ol 
Mechanies (4) and word sense (6) » we 
Documentation (5) and word sense (6) 20 


It is particularly interesting to note that the 
highest correlations, although they are not high, 


” group and 


are found between the “mechanics 
the “word sense” group, with the other com- 
binations. Certainly a sound measure of the 
student’s knowledge of the mechanies of writing 
and of his ability to use words is necessary for 
a complete picture of the ability to write. 
The correlation between the essay grade (1) 
and the total objective grade (all of session IV) 
is .66. Correlations from previous examina- 


tions have been .59, .65, .55, .61 and .36. 


VII. ApprrionaL STUDIES OF VALIDITY 


A. Pre-examination reports from instructors 

The instructors in English submitted, just be- 
fore the examination was given, the names of 
the 10 per cent. of their students whom they 
judged to be the best and the 10 per cent. of 
their students whom they judged to be the 
worst. As they knew that their lists were to be 
checked against lists of high and low ranking 
students on the examination, what they tried to 
do was to predict the results of the exami- 


nation. One hundred and eight names were 


ranked: 50 high and 58 low. 
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The students rated high by their instructors 
had an average percentile rank on the intellj- 
gence test of .70, as compared with the average 
intelligence percentile of .24 for the group rated 
by the instructors as low. In other words, the 
high group was on the average bright and the 
low group on the average dull. 

The following table shows the performance 
on the examination of the listed students. It 
is to be noted that of the 49 students rated high 
by the instructors, 43 per cent. were found to 
be among the highest 10 per cent. (68 students) 
on the examination. Of the 53 rated low, 19 
(36 per cent.) were actually among the lowest 
10 per cent. (68 students) on the examination. 


TABLE VI 
STUDENTS RATED BY 
INSTRUCTORS 


RECORDS OF THEIR 


Instructors’ Rating 
Highest Lowest 
10 percent. 10 per cent 


Total number ead 50 58 
Number completing exami- 

nations 49 53 
Number not completing ex- 

aminations 3 
Number not taking exami- 

nations 1 2 


Number in upper 10 per 
cent. on total examination 21 


Number in lower 10 per 
eent. on total examina- 
nation . 19 


The percentile ranks of the scores which these 
students obtained on the examination are shown 
in the following table. It is interesting to note 
that of the 53 rated as low, 7 or 13 per cent., 
seore over the average of all students taking 
the examination, and 26 (50 per cent.) are in 
the upper three quarters. On the other hand, 
of the 49 high-rated students, 3 (6 per cent.) 
are in the lower half of the group taking the 
examination, and 16 (33 per cent.) are in the 
lower three quarters. The percentile ranks of 
the average scores for the two groups show, 
nevertheless, how widely separated they are on 
the average, in spite of a certain amount of 
overlapping of the two groups. 
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TABLE VII 


Students rated by 
Percentile ranks on instructors as 
total examination 
Low 


High 


oc 


bo 


ann~ 


me bp Oo 


rank of 
score for 
84 


TABLE VIII 


Rated by the exami- 
nation 


High Low 


tal number 68 
Had no English course 
Had taken English 101 

and/ or 103* 
English 102* 
English 102 students rated 


Had taken 


high or low by in- 
struetor + by (40%) 
102 students not 
rated high or low by 


English 


instructor 


Average intelligence per- 
centile 19 


*The English Department, previous to the school 
year 1931-32, offered two courses in English com- 
position which, under the old plan, were required: 
English 101, usually taken upon entrance, and En- 
glish 103, usually taken during the sophomore year 
r later. These two courses are no longer offered. 
English 102 is a new course in composition, and in 
1 sense it takes the place of both English 101 and 
English 103. 

+ The two highest scores on the examination were 
obtained by English 102 students who were not 
rated in the upper group by the instructors. The 
highest scoring student was rated as a B student 
by his instructor. The second highest student was 
a colored student whose instructor made this com- 
ment: ‘‘A first-rate student; he worked slowly but 

ell, 85 percentile.’’ 
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We can consider also the highest and lowest 
Table VIII 


indicates the extent of the preparation of these 


10 per cent. on the examination. 


students and their ratings. 

The names of those students who fell in the 
highest 10 per cent. or the lowest 10 per cent. 
on the examination, but whose names had not 
appeared on the rating lists were sent to the 
instructors with a request for a letter rating. 
The two groups were arranged in one alpha- 
betical list, so that there was no way of deter- 
mining which were the highest and which the 
lowest. The instructors did not know how the 
names on the list had been selected. There were 
22 from the highest 10 per cent. and 28 from 


the lowest. A tabulation of the ratings follows: 
TABLE IX 


THE INsTRUCTORS’ RATINGS OF THE STUDENTS 
WHO ScoORED IN THE UPPER OR LOWER 10 PER 
CENT. ON THE EXAMINATION, BUT WHO 
Hap Nor BEEN INITIALLY RATED BY 


THE INSTRUCTOR AS HIGH oR LOW 


Lowest group 
on examination 


Highest group 


Instructor rating* Adee 
on examination 


20* 29* 


Total 


3 The possible grades are A, B, C and D for pass 
ing, and F for failing. 
* No ratings for two in high group; no rating 


for 1 in low group, but 2 ratings for 2 


Since, of the highest 68 students on the ex 


amination, only 43 were English 102 students, 
‘ 


and of the 68 lowest students, only 47 were En- 
glish 102 


would be between the 49 high students and the 


students, a more valid comparison 
53 low students as rated by the instructors and 
the 49 highest and the 53 lowest English 102 
students on the examination. When this com- 


parison is made, 23 (46 per cent.) of the 49 
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highest English 102 students on the examina- 
tion are found to have been rated by the in- 
structors as in the highest 10 per cent. of their 
class and 20 (38 per cent.) of the 53 lowest 
hy h 102 students on the examination are 
found to have been rated by the instructors as 


in the lowest 10 per cent. of their classes. 


While these comparisons do not show any re- 


markable degree of consistency between pre- 


dicted high and low, and high and low as ob- 


t} 


tained on the examination, there 1s some Satis- 


faction to be found in the fact that no student 


ranked as high fell into the lowest 10 per cent. 
ranked as 


on the examination, and no student 


the upper 10 per cent. on the 
No doubt, the satistaction of this 


noting 


low fell into 


examination. 


fact is lessened by that in the post- 


eXamination ratings of the spec ial group, two 
top-scoring students were rated D, and one low- 
scoring student, A 


eparation of the Students 
/ 


Most of the students who took this examina- 
tion were English 102 students, but a few (128) 
were English 103 students (who in general had 
also had English 101), 28 had had only English 


101, 3 had advanced standing, and 30 had had 
There is a 


+ 


no English training at a university. 


large spread of seores in each of the groups, 
and the amount of overlapping of seores 1s 
ereat. The rank order of the groups is shown 
in Table X. 


The groups which have had the most training 
and have received the best grades are on the 


The students eraded poor 


average superior. 


are poor on the examination. The degree of 
overlapping of the distribution of the scores for 


these groups, it must be remembered, is great. 
VIII. Conciusions 

The interpretation of the results of a con- 

The 

examination which has here been considered has 

In the sense 


trolled experiment is usually an easy task. 


been loosely called an experiment 
that we were trying new types of material, it 
was. But the set-up was by no means that of a 
controlled experiment. Hence, the conclusions 
to be drawn must be as unsatisfactory as was 
the experimental set-up. 

In general, one may say that this examination 

4Students under the new plan are graded by 
the instructors as satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or 


registered, but no grade report. 
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TABLE X 
Average 
Score 


1. Advanced standing students (3 only) 18.3 
2. English 102 students, graded Satis- 


factory 17.6 

3. English 103 students, graded Satis- 
factory 17.1 

+, English 103 students, no grade re 
port 17.0 

5. English 101 students, graded Satis 
factory 15.7 
6. Students with no English courses 15.7 

7. English 103 students, graded Un- 
satisfactory 14.2 

8. English 102 students, graded Un- 
satisfactory 13.8 
Total 16.8 


was from almost all points of view the most 
satisfactory qualifying examination in English 
which we have given. The assignment of letter 
grades on the basis of the total examination 
was generally in conformity with those which 
would have been given by the instructors. The 
conclusions from the validity studies are indefi- 
nite and unsatisfactory, largely because of the 
lack of a sound criterion. 

While the total examination was successful, 
the various units did not agree with related 
units in any striking fashion. Thus, it is not 
possible to feel certain just what any given unit 
of the test measured. However, when all the 
units were put together, the resulting score 
seemed to be the most adequate measure of the 
ability to write we have yet developed. 

The unusually high degree of consistency in 
the reading of the papers which was achieved 
constitutes a definite and sizable step forward. 
Some of the new types of exercises in restricted 
writing which were developed and tried out look 
very promising. 

While an examination of this size and elabo- 
rateness will not be given again very soon, the 
experience gained from it has been valuable. 
The next examination, patterned largely after 
the successful units of this examination, will be 
a six-hour one, given during a single day. 

JOHN M. STALNAKER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





